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Preface 


A  system  of  education  dcsifinicd  for  a  relijjious,  racial,  or  ethnic  mi¬ 
nority  p^roup  distinct  from  the  pfreatcr  society  in  which  it  functions  is 
neither  a  recent  innovation  nor  is  it  a  phenomenon  encountered  only 
in  one  part  of  the  world.  ,'It  lias  existed  in  basically  two  forms:  (1) 
that  which  is  provided  for  by  the  dominant  group,  often  to  enforce 
separateness,  as  has  been  exemplified  by  racially  segregated  schools  in 
some  countries;  and  (2)  that  which  is  provided  for  by  the  minority 
group  itself  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  political  and  cultural 
cohesion  and  separateness  within  its  own  community.  It  is  this  second 
form  which  the  overseas  Chinese  have  established  throughout  South¬ 
east  Asia^ 

These  two  types  of  separate  minority  education  may  be  further 
differentiated  on  the  basis  of  where  the  initiative  for  separateness 
arises.  In  the  first  type,  a  desire  to  maintain  separate  schools  may 
or  may  not  exist  within  the  minority  group;  but  separate  education 
for  the  minority  is  desired  by  the  dominant  group  as  evidenced  by  its 
willingness  to  provide  the  needed  financial  support.  The  second  case 
implies  that  separateness  is  desired  by  the  subgroup,  especially  if  other 
dominant  group  education  is  also  available.  It  further  implies  that 
the  subgroup  has  the  economic  ability  to  support  separate  educational 
facilities  for  its  members. 

fA  third  identifiable  type  of  minority  group  education  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  two  basic  types  already  mentioned,  occurring  when  the  dom¬ 
inant  group  provides  separate  education  at  the  request  of  the  subgroup. 
Examples  include  Communist  Chinese  provisions  for  vernacular  edu¬ 
cation  among  tribal  peoples  of  China’s  westernmost  regions,  or  a  co¬ 
lonial  government’s  provisions  for  separate  schools  for  different  lan¬ 
guage  groups  within  its  territories^  Such  efforts  by  the  dominant 
groups  often  are  temporary  in  nature,  with  the  ultimate  goal  being 
to  bring  these  groups  into  some  form  of  unified  educational  system 
which  may  or  may  not  feature  actual  integration  of  dominant  and 
subgroup  students  in  the  same  schools. 

'  The  educational  provisions  for  the  Chinese  minority  in  Indonesia  ■ 

» As  In  the  case  of  the  colonial  territories,  "dominant”  may  mean  dominance  In  power 
rather  than  In  numbers. 
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PREFACE 


reflect  to  some  extent  elements  of  Jill  three  types  of  separate  minoriiv 
education  as  herein  described.  Of  greatest  significance  in  explaining 
the  situation  which  has  emerged,  however,  is  the  role  of  the  Chinese 
minority  in  striving  for  and  establishing  separate  education  for  its 
children.  ,  The  Chinese  have  been  able  to  achieve  this  goal  by  virtue 
of  their  historically  strong  economic  position  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies 
and,  until  recently,  in  the  Republic  of  Indonesia. 

Rut  the  maintenance  of  Chinese  schools,  which  served  to  intensifv 
the  separateness  of  the  Chinese  community,  significantly  affected  the 
Indonesian  Government’s  efforts  to  unify  its  territory  and  people. 
Thus  these  separate  schools  became  a  focal  issue  in  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  politically  dominant  Indonesian  majority  and  the  econom¬ 
ically  powerful  Chinese  minority.  The  background  of  this  issue, 
and  the  setjuence  of  events  which  brought  it  into  prominence  in 
recent  years,  constitute  an  instructive  case  study  of  the  special  prob¬ 
lems  of  educational  policy  in  a  developing  country  which  has  a  sizable 
and  influential  ethnic  minority.  : 
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I.  Historical  Background  of  Chinese 
Separateness 


Indonesia  is  one  of  the  former  colonies  in  Southeast  Asia  which 
received  its  independence  in  the  wake  of  World  War  II.  Prior  to  that 
time,  it  had  been  a  colony  of  the  Dutch,  who  were  attracted  to  it  as 
a  source  of  valuable  raw  materials  and  as  a  stake  in  the  Far  East  trade 
of  the  17th,  18th,  and  19th  centuries.  Today,  Indonesia,  a  nation  ot 
many  islands,  boasts  the  fifth  lar^?est  population  of  any  country  in  the 
world.  Its  more  than  100  million  people,  primarily  of  Malay  ®2drac- 
tion,  are  unevenly  distributed  among  these  islands;  almost  two-thirds 
of  its  inhabitants  live  on  the  island  of  J ava. 

The  signing  of  the  Round  Table  Agreement  of  the  Hague  in  De¬ 
cember  1949,  marked  the  conclusion  of  some  300  years  of  Dutch  colonial 
rule  in  “the  Indies.”  New  national  leaders  found  themselves  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  unification  of  a  multitude  of  distinct  linguistic,  racial,  and 
cultural  groupings  united  in  the  main  only  by  their  common  experience 
of  Dutch  colonial  rule.  Most  of  these  people  lacked  any  sense  of 
identification  with  the  geographical  unit  of  Indonesia,  possessing  a 
regional  identification  only.*  Furthermore,  these  citizens  of  a  new 
nation  were  distributed  among  the  many  islands  of  an  archipelago 
bridging  the  Asian  continent  and  Australia  over  a  distance  of  some 

3,000  miles.  •  i  i 

In  order  for  the  Indonesian  leadership  to  realize  the  national  goals 

embodied  in  Pantja  SUa,  or  the  “Five  Principles,”  *  as  delineated  by 
Ir.  Sukarno  on  June  1, 1945,*  many  economic  problems  would  have  to 
be  overcome.  Implicit  in  overall  national  development  planning  \\  as 
the  need  to  secure  financing  for  a  program  of  national  education, 
inasmuch  as  such  a  program  was  considered  essential  to  the  goals  of 


I  G  William  Skinner.  “The  Nature  of  Loyalties  In  Rural  Indonesia.”  Locol,  Ethnic  et 
National  Loyaltie$  in  Village  Indonesia:  A  Symposium.  New  York :  Tale  University  Cul¬ 
tural  Report  Series.  Southeast  Aslan  Studies,  1959.  p.  2.  IM 

Ml)  Lllef  in  God.  (2)  humanity.  (3)  social  Justice.  (4)  national  consciousness.  (5) 
soverel^jT^of  the  Pantja  Sila.  Washington :  Embassy  of  Indonesia,  Infor¬ 

mation  Division,  [n.d.  p.  12—16. 
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creating  representative  government,  and  unifying  cultural,  linguistic, 
and  regional  differences  into  a  spirit  of  national  identification. 

In  this  situation,  it  was  of  particular  significance  that  local  Chinese 
and  some  100,000  Dutch  nationals  occupied  the  dominant  economic 
position  in  Indonesia,  exercising  virtual  monopoly  over  land  holdings 
and  industry  in  cities  and  rural  areas,  and  control  of  the  machinery 
for  running  such  operations  as  well.  In  addition,  virtually  all  of  the 
retail  trade  in  Indonesia  was,  as  it  had  been  under  Dutch  administra¬ 
tion,  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese. 


The  Role  of  the  Chinese  In  the  Colonial  Era 

Historical  Chinese  records  tell  of  the  first  wave  of  Chinese  migra¬ 
tion  into  the  Nanyang,  as  the  area  in  and  around  the  South  China  Sea 
is  called,  in  the  7th  century.^  Coming  primarily  from  the  southern 
coastal  provinces  of  China,  these  people  tended  to  settle  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Java.*  By  1509,  when  the  Portuguese  preceded  other  Euro¬ 
pean  traders  into  Malacca  and  the  Malay  Peninsula,  they  found  Chi¬ 
nese  trade  among  the  islands  well  established.*  The  overseas  Chinese 
had  already  set  up  trade  routes  to  nearby  countries,  thus  paving  the 
way  for  the  second  wave  of  Chinese  migrations  which  occurred  in  the 
15th  century.*  These  trade  routes  were  eventually  brought  under  the 
spheres  of  influence  of  the  technologically  superior  European  powers. 

When  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  extended  its  commercial  and 
military  activity  into  Central  Java  in  the  17th  century,  it  found 
Chinese  merchants  and  traders  in  every  important  town.®  Although 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company  considered  the  Indies  primarily  a 
source  of  raw  materials,  it  learned  at  the  outset  that  the  (fliinese  com¬ 
munity  was  valuable  in  providing  a  readily  available  marketing  net¬ 
work  for  the  distribution  of  European  goods  to  the  indigenous 
population.®  Further,  the  Company  and,  later,  the  Dutch  Govern¬ 
ment  *  utilized  the  Chinese  in  its  system  of  administering  economic 
control  over  the  local  people,  since  the  Chinese  had  no  ties  with  the 


1  A.  M.  Ta  Chen.  Chinese  Migrations  With  Special  Reference  to  Labor  Conditions. 
Wafihinf^ton  :  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statlntlcs,  1023.  p.  4. 

^  Q,  William  Skinner.  “The  Chinese  of  Java/’  Colloquium  on  Overseas  Chinese.  New 
York  :  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  1958.  p.  1. 

*  Su'Chlng  Chen.  China  and  Southeast  Asia.  Chungklnj? :  China  Institute  of  Pacific 
Relations,  1045.  p.  21. 

*  Ta  Chen.  loc.  cit. 

®  Donald  Wlllmott.  The  Chinese  of  Semarang.  Ithaca,  N,Y. :  Cornell  University  Press, 
1900.  p.  3. 

M.  J.  Meljer.  The  Chinese  in  Indonesia.  Cambridge  :  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology.  [n.d.].  p.  7. 

^The  Dutch  East  India  Company  turned  over  its  holdings  In  the  Indies  to  the  Nether¬ 
lands  Government  In  1815  after  a  period  of  British  control. 
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remaining  centers  of  indigenous  Javanese  power  and  leadership.  Thus 
the  Dutch  delegated  powers  of  tax  collections,  administration  of  gov¬ 
ernment  monopolies,  and  collection  of  rents  primarily  to  the  Chinese.'’ 

In  line  with  the  Dutch  colonial  policy  of  indirect  rule,  leading 
Chinese  merchants  were  appointed  to  equivalents  of  military  rank  as 
the  so-called  “Captains  of  Chinese”  in  order  to  facilitate  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  (Chinese  community.®  However,  this  is  not  to  say  that 
the  Chinese  were  given  a  free  hand  by  the  Dutch.  On  the  contrary, 
j^rievances  on  the  part  of  the  (Chinese  continued  throughout  the  Dutch 
colonial  administration.  Colonial  administrative  practices  which  in¬ 
cluded  a  separate  judicial  system  applied  to  the  Chinese,  living  and 
travel  restrictions,  and  special  economic  privileges  not  accorded  the 
indigenous  people  had  the  olfect  of  estranging  the  Chinese  population 
from  the  total  society. 

As  a  result  of  the  new  Dutch  “ethical  policy”  applied  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  native  peoples  toward  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  a  very 
limited  system  of  primary  and  some  secondary  education  was  made 
available  for  the  indigenous  Indies  population.  Despite  Chinese 
requests  for  separate  education  for  their  children,  however,  the  Dutch 
granted  no  such  appeals  until  early  in  the  20th  century.*® 

Meanwhile,  after  a  brief  period  of  British  rule  in  the  Indies  (1811- 
16) ,  the  third  wave  of  Chinese  migration  was  being  evidenced  through¬ 
out  Southeast  Asia.  With  the  development  of  mining  and  plantation 
agriculture  in  the  Indies  during  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century, 
the  importation  of  Chinese  laborers  throughout  the  Indies  initiated 
the  period  of  the  “coolie  trade”  which  would  continue  until  1930.” 
However,  during  the  latter  part  of  this  period,  the  Dutch  introduced 
legislation  to  prohibit  the  import  of  foreign  labor  in  order  to  utilize 
the  resources  of  the  native  populations.  Since  Chinese  were  not 
allowed  to  own  land,  they  faced  (he  alternative  of  returning  home,  as 
some  did,  or  going  into  the  only  economic  enterprise  left  available  to 
them— work  as  “artisans,  small  tradesmen,  and  shopkeepers.”  Inas¬ 
much  as  this  latest  immigration  had  placed  Chinese  mainly  in  the 
“outer  islands”,  they  frequently  stayed  there,  setting  up  business 
enterprises  in  the  local  towns  and  villages.  Many  remained  there  until 
Indonesian  governmental  decree  and  military  enforcement  expelled 
great  numbers  of  Chinese  from  these  rural  communities  in  1959  and 

I960.*® 

8  Lea  Williams.  “Indonesians  Chinese  Education  Raffles.”  Indonesie.  October  1050.  p. 
380. 

»  Willmott.  The  Chinese  of  8emarang.  loo.  cit. 

»  Brian 'llarriBon.  Southeast  Asia.  Condon  :  Macmillan  and  Company.  Ltd..  1955.  p. 

223. 

n  "Ban  on  Allen  Traders.”  Asian  Recorder.  Vol.  V.  December  19-25.  1959.  p.  3005. 
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Growing  Chinese  Nationalism 

Beginning  in  the  20th  century,  the  reciprocal  interest  of  overseas 
Chinese  and  mainland  Chinese  in  one  another,  inspired  by  growing 
Chinese  nationalism,  was  instrumental  in  causing  the  Dutch  to  drop 
some  of  their  sanctions  against  the  overseas  Chinese.  Events  on  the 
Chinese  mainland  were  not  going  unnoticed  by  the  Nanyang  Chinese 
in  the  Indies  or  elsewhere.  Spurred  on  by  Japanese  success  in  its 
venture  against  the  heretofore  all-powerful  West  in  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War,  Chinese  nationalism  was  reaching  a  high  pitch.  Em¬ 
boldened  by  mainland  China’s  rising  interest  in  their  cause,  the 
Indonesian  Chinese  pressed  for  removal  of  the  Dutch  sanctions  against 
them,  and  with  some  success.  By  1908,  the  Dutch  established  the 
Dutch-Chinese  schools,’*  but  not  before  the  Chinese  had  created  their 
own  extensive  private  educational  facilities.  By  1914,  the  PoUtie  Roh 
a  separate  judicial  body  for  regulation  of  the  Chinese  community,  was 
discontinued,  although  civil  law  as  it  applied  to  the  Europeans  was 
not  extended  to  the  Chinese  until  1919.“  The  hated  “pass  ^stem,” 
which  had  limited  the  freedom  of  Chinese  movement,  was  abolished 
officially  in  that  year,  although  it  had  fallen  into  disuse  prior  to  that 
time.’® 

In  the  period  which  followed  World  War  I,  Dutch  administration 
of  affairs  pertaining  to  the  Chinese  was  still  kept  distinct  from  super¬ 
vision  of  the  indigenous  peoples.  Those  responsible  for  this  admin¬ 
istration,  however,  are  reported  to  have  been  highly  respected  by  the 
overseas  Chinese  community,”  inasmuch  as  they  were  specialists  who 
knew  the  classical  literature  of  China.  But  as  China  was  uniRed  under 
the  Nationalist  Government  in  the  late  1920's,  Dutch  apprehension 
grew  regarding  the  role  of  the  overseas  Chinese  as  a  possible  threat 
to  Dutch  authority.  During  the  1930’s,  a  Service  for  East  Asiatic 
Affairs  was  created  to  deal  with  the  Chinese.  However,  the  Chine.se 
regarded  its  officers  as  spies  who  were  responsible  for  “closing  down 
newspapers  and  schools,  forbidding  books,  and  ejecting  teachers  from 
the  country  who  had  been  brave  enough  to  voice  their  opinion.”  ” 
Unrest  developed  again  in  the  Chinese  community  and  quasi-political 
groups  began  to  form. 


“  Skinner,  “The  Chinese  of  JaTa,”  p.  3. 
“  /bW.,  p.  4. 

“  Meljer,  op.  cit.,  p.  11. 

p.  11-12. 

im.,  p.  12. 
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Period  of  the  Japanese  Occupation 

With  the  coming  of  World  War  II,  tlie  Japanese  occupation  of  the 
Indies  produced  a  strongly  unifying  effect  upon  the  divided  Chinese 
community.  Insofar  as  the  Japanese  were  concerned,  all  Climese, 
whether  born  in  China  or  in  the  Indies,  were  Chinese.  They  closed 
all  of  the  diverse  Chinese  organizations  and  set  up  the  Hua  ^ 
Tnum  Ihti,  through  which  all  (Jiinese  affairs  were  administered. 
While  the  Dutch-Chinese  schools  were  closed  in  1942,  many  of  t  le 
Chinese  schools  continued  under  the  Japanese  and  their  enrollments 
.rreatly  increased.-^"  An  additional  effect  of  the  Japanese  occupation 
which  had  particular  impact  upon  the  younger  Chinese,  was  the  dis- 
integration  of  traditional  sources  of  leadership  and  power  within  the 
Chinese  community.  No  longer  could  the  various  former  Chinese 
organizations  provide  the  protection  from  outside  authority  w  iic  i 
they  had  afforded  under  the  Dutch  administration.-’ 


Overseas  Chinese  and  the  Indonesian  Republic 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II  and  into  the  period  of  Indonesian 
independence  which  followed,  the  Chinese  community  was  represented 
larcely  by  an  organizational  structure  inherited  from  the  Japanese 
occupation.  With  the  withdrawal  of  the  Dutch,  an  economic  power 
vacuum  was  left.  The  Chinese,  many  of  whom  moved  from  rural  to 
urban  areas  at  this  time,  were  the  logical  ones  to  fill  it.  They  did  so, 
but  not  without  severe  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  Indonesians. 
The  new  Indonesian  Government  reduced  Chinese  inimigration  quotas 
in  1949,  giving  preference  to  professional  persons."  A  number  o^^ 
restrictions  against  illegal  entry  followed,  but  were  not  enforced. 
However,  no  serious  government  action  to  limit  Chinese  economic 
power  was  taken  during  this  early  period  of  Indonesia’s  independence. 

In  1950,  Skinner  called  the  Indonesian  Governments  attitude 
toward  the  Chinese  minority  “ill-defined  and  laissez  faire.”  He  fore¬ 
saw  that  Indonesian  politicians  would  attempt  to  reduce  widespread 
discontent  over  the  government’s  failure  to  comply  with  popular  d^ 
mands  for  the  realization  of  economic  advancement  by  diverting  such 


“  Donald  Wlllmott,  The  National  Statue  of  the  Ohineee  in  Indoneeia,  1900- 
N.Y. :  Cornell  University  Monograph  Series.  1901.  p.  19- 
“  Skinner,  “The  Chinese  of  Java,”  loo.  cit. 

=  Lucian  Pye,  Some  Observations  on  the  Political  Behavior  of  Overseas  Chinese. 

bridge  :  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1954.  p.  4-5.  .-jo 

a  Virginia  Thompson  and  Richard  Adloff.  MinoHty  Problems  In  Southeast  Asia. 
ford  :  Stanford  University  Press,  1965.  p.  8. 
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hostility  toward  the  (^hinese.-'  Other  observers  comnieiit  that  meas¬ 
ures  such  as  closing  (^liiiiese  scliools,  deporting  (^ominunist  (^hinese 
teachers,  and  seizure  of  subversive  textbooks  and  literature  had  been 
resorted  to  by  other  Southeast  Asian  governments  during  this  period. 
Indonesia  was  actually  one  of  the  last  to  invoke  sanctions  against  lier 
overseas  Chinese  minority,  but  such  measures  were  finally  effected. 

The  acts  directed  again.st  the  Chinese  community  after  1955  must 
be  viewed  in  their  total  national  context.  First,  the  latent  as  well  as 
(expressed  animosities  again.st  the,  (fiiine.se  which  had  long  existed,  were 
reinforced  as  a  result  of  the  economic  grip  which  overseas  (Chinese 
tightened  on  the  fledgling  nation.  Secondly,  material  progress  as 
promised  by  national  leaders  luul  frequently  been  left  unfulfilled:  a 
scapegoat  was  desirable  in  diverting  the  attention  of  the  masses.  As 
under  the  Dutch,  the  Chinese  furnished  such  a  scapegoat.  Thirdly, 
by  1958  a  full-scale  rebellion  against  the  c*entral  government  in  Java 
had  broken  out,  led  by  military  commanders  in  the  otiter  islands. 
They  protested  that  their  territories  produced  most  of  the  nation's 
wealth,  but  received  disproportionately  small  political  representation.*'’ 
The  seat  of  political  power  is  in  flava,  where  the  bulk  of  Indonesia's 
population  lives.-®  Although  (he  Chinese  living  in  these  outer  islands 
are  commonly  considered  to  be  sympathetic  to  the  Chinese  Communist 
regime  in  Peking,  some  Kuomintang  *'  sym|>!ithy  also  existed!  among 
these  rural  Chinese.-'*  It  wms  widely  l)elieved  that  these  latter 
anti-Communist  Chinese  were  collaborating  with  the  rebels.  Finally, 
as  throughout  Southea.st  Asia,  (lie  greater  part  of  the  Chinc.se  minority 
was  viewed  as  being  a  possible  vehicle  of  Chinese  Communist  expan¬ 
sion,  and  consequently  as  represtmting  a  threat  to  the  nation’s  .security. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  extensive  control  of  Chine.se  schools,  pre.ss, 
and  labor  unions  was  already  exercised  by  pro- Peking  (fiiinese,-''  the 
Indonesian  government  had  some  reason  for  alarm. 

Evidently  Indonesia’s  apprehensiveness  concerning  Peking’s  inten¬ 
tions  toward  the  Indonesian  overseas  Chinese  was  dispelled  somewhat 
by  the  “.spirit  of  Bandung.’*  In  1955,  at  the  Afro-Asian  conference 
at  Bandung,  near  Djakarta,  China's  Foreign  Minister  Chou  En-lai 
as.sured  tho.se  Asian  governments  having  Chinese  minorities  that  he 
was  willing  to  settle  the  status  of  overseas  Chinese  citizenship  with 

^  Skinner,  Report  on  the  Chinene  in  i^outheast  Asia.  Ithaca  :  Cornell  University  Press, 
1950.  p.  86. 

^  H.  M.  Vlekke,  Indonesia's  Struggle,  1957-1958.  The  Haj?ue  :  Netherlands  Institute 
t)f  International  Affairs.  1959.  [).  5-21. 

^  It  should  be  noted  that  most  of  the  depth  studios  of  Indonesia  have  been  conducted  in 
Java,  which,  while  containing  the  bulk  of  population.  Is  not  always  represcntati%’e  of 
conditions  w'hich  prevail  on  the  other  Islands. 

‘‘Kuomintang”  Is  a  transliteration  of  the  Chinese  name  of  the  “Nationalist  Party. “ 
the  dominant  political  party  In  the  government  of  the  Republic  of  China  in  Taiwan, 

^  David  Mozlngo,  Personal  Interview,  July  1962. 

Victor  Purcell.  “The  Influence  of  Racial  Minorities,”  Nationalism  and  Progress  in 
Free  Asia.  Baltimore :  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1956.  p.  236. 
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any  of  them.^'*  China's  long-standing  policy  of  regarding  her  ex¬ 
patriates  as  Chinese  citizens  despite  their  residence  abroad,  on  the 
principle  of  ji(s  sanguinis  (i.e.,  ancestry  decides  nationality),"  had 
created  problems  for  all  Southeast  Asian  nations  and  their  colonial 
predecessors.  A  treaty  was  signed  at  Bandung  between  the  Peking 
authorities  and  Indonesia  in  which  the  Chinese  Communist  regime 
renounced  claim  to  Chinese  who  voluntarily  chose  Indonesian  citizen- 
ship.2'  However,  it  was  feared  by  many  Indonesians  that  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  might  well  force  many  uncommitted  Chinese  into  the 
Chinese  Communist  camp.  Not  before  very  strained  relations  between 
the  two  governments  concerning  the  overseas  Chinese  question  had 
at  last  abated  was  the  treaty  finally  ratified  by  the  Indonesian  Gov¬ 
ernment,  late  in  1960.^®  . 

Early  in  1957,  a  conference  of  Indonesian  military  leaders  issued  i 

statement  from  Djakarta  urging  stricter  control  on  “foreigners'  in  all 
fields.®^  On  July  1,  a  “head  tax”  was  levied  on  all  alien  residents. 

It  appeared  at  the  outset  that  the  drive  against  Chinese  was  aimed 
at  Kuomintang  sympathizers  only.  As  rebellion  grew  in  the  outer 
islands,  the  central  government  gave  to  the  military  the  right  to  seize 
banks,  business  enterprises  and  estates  owned  or  operated  by  pro- 
Kuomintang  Chinese,®®  and  to  close  Kuomintang  schools,  been  ini¬ 
tially  by  many  as  a  victory  for  Peking,®^  the  acts  against  the  Chinese 
pro-Nationalists  eventually  began  to  worry  even  some  Communist 
Chinese  embassy  officials.  In  1959,  one  ob.server  remarked  ot  tliese 
representatives  of  mainland  China : 

They  knew  what  has  now  become  obvious  to  all.  the  Indonesians  hit 
first  at  the  right  wing  Chinese  the  better  to  strike  the  leftists  afterward. 
“Subversive  Kuomintang,’’  and  now  “foreign”  or  “alien”  ‘ 
accusations  by  which  the  Indonesians  hope  to  realize  one  of  their  tond  . 
dreams,  the  expulsion  of  all  Chinese  from  Indonesia,  whatever  th 
political  colour." 

30QuyWInt.  “China  and  Asia.”  The  China  Quarterly,  1.  January-March.  1960. 

'’■^"“^BackKround  to  Dual  Citizenship  Treaty,”  Selected  Tranilation,  on  Indonesia.  No.  2. 
Washington:  Joint  Publications  Research  Service.  Karno’e 

»  Hanna,  loc.  cit.;  “Tax  on  Foreigners,”  Aslan  Recorder.  Vol.  III.  No.  29.  July  13-19, 

^®»Hanna!'^oi.'  cit.,  p.  6 ;  P.  T.  Plotrow,  “Overseas  Chinese.” 

Vol.  II.  Washington  :  affiliated  with  ConyreBsional  Quarterly.  1958.  p.  79  . 

^  Plotrow.  op.  cit.,  p.  810.  ••  Far  Eattern  Economic 

"Arslan  Humbaracl.  “Anti-Chinese  Feelings  In  Indonesia.  Far  t  $ 

Review,  Vol.  XXVII.  September  10,  1959.  p.  390. 
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By  April  1059.  Ambassador  lluaii^  Clien  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
reijime  lodged  a  protest,  wtih  the  Indonesian  Government  conceminff 
the  closure  of  1500  ‘‘foreign"  schools,  the  majority  of  which  were 
generally  considered  to  be  pro- Peking. A  government  regulation 
forbidding  aliens  to  conduct  certain  kinds  of  businesses  in  rural  areas 
was  promulgated  on  November  10, 1959,  and  was  followed  by  a  military 
decree  banning  aliens  from  residence  in  certain  rural  areas,  principally 
in  West  Java.  Some  300,000  shopkeepers  were  affected  and  were  sub¬ 
ject  to  compliance  with  the  decree  by  January  1,  1900.^'’  The  Chinese 
Embassy  and  Peking  deplored  such  action  and  the  violence  which 
followed,  particularly  in  We.st  Java.  The  Indonesian  Government 
finally  expelled,  or  limited  the  movements  of,  a  number  of  Communist 
Chinese  embassy  and  consular  officials,  accusing  them  of  inciting  over¬ 
seas  Chinese  to  defy  the  order.^*  In  October  1959,  the  mainland 
Chinese  Government  volunteered  to  repatriate  any  Chinese  who  wished 
to  return  to  China,  chartering  ships  to  transport  the  thousands  of 
overseas  Chinese  who  responded."*^  China's  enthusiasm  for  this  plan 
dampened  somewhat  when  some  40,000  overseas  Chinese  accepted 
repatriation  during  the  first  5  months  of  1960.  Quietly  she  revised 
her  policy,  sending  progressively  fewer  transport  ships  to  Indonesia.'*’ 

The  Chinese  Communist  regime  faced  a  severe  conflict  of  interests. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  wanted  to  protect  its  often  useful  expatriates  in 
Indonesia ;  on  the  other,  it  recognized  the  necessity  to  remain  on  friend¬ 
ly  terms  with  the  neutralist  government  in  Djakarta.  Ultimately,  the 
regime  gave  priority  to  the  latter  intere.st.  By  March  31,  1960,  it  was 
announced  that  a  meeting  of  Indonesian  President  Sukarno  and  the 
Chinese  Deputy  Premier  and  Foreign  Minister  Chen  I  had  resulted 
in.  an  official  Chinese  promise  to  appeal  to  overseas  Chinese  in  Indo¬ 
nesia  to  abide  by  Indonesian  law’  and  to  contribute  to  Indonesia’s  de¬ 
velopment.  By  mid-Augu.st,  relations  had  considerably  improved,  and 
the  long-pending  Dual  Nationality  Treaty  was  finally  ratified  on  De¬ 
cember  15,  I960.**  Its  provisions  were  considered  to  give  the  advantage 
to  the  Communist  Chinese.*®  The  “spirit  of  Bandung”  appeared  to 
have  returned.  But  a  Dual  Nationality  Treaty,  w’hich  in  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances  failed  to  provide  the  central  government  with  sufficient 
control  over  its  Chinese  minority,  left  unanswered  many  questions  as 
to  future  overseas  Chinese-Indonesian  relations. 

“  “Closure  of  Chinese  Schools,”  Atian  Recorder,  Vol.  V.  No.  18.  May  28.  1959.  p.  2041. 

Keeaing's  Contemporary  Archives,  Vol,  XII.  London :  KeeHlng’s  PublioatlonH,  Ltd., 
1959^1980.  p.  1718C-A. 

^  David  Mozinjjo,  “New  Developments  in  China’s  Relations  With  Indonesia/’  Current 
Scene,  Vol.  I,  No.  24.  Hong  Kong :  USIA,  February  5,  1962.  p.  2. 

^  MacDougall,  op.  cit,,  p.  361. 

"  Mozlngo,  op.  cit.,  p.  3. 

MacDougall,  Zoc.  cit, 

Mozlngo,  op.  cit,,  p.  0. 


II.  Sociological  Origins  of  Chinese 
Separateness 


Certain  inherent  sociological  or  psycliological  factors  have  rein¬ 
forced  the  Chinese  desire  to  remain  apart.  While  some  of  these  factors 
isolated  the  Chinese  from  Indonesia  as  a  whole,  they  were  not  always 
successful  in  solidifying  the  Chinese  community  itself.  The  following 
discussion  of  the  internally  disunified  Chinese  community  precedes  an 
examination  of  other  sociological  and  psychological  elements  which 
isolated  and,  correspondingly,  tended  to  weld  together  the  overseas 

Chinese. 

Divisions  Within  the  Chinese  Community 

Despite  Dutch  regulations  during  the  colonial  period  which  isolated 
the  Chinese  from  the  greater  Indonesian  society,  a  resulting  unity 
among  the  Chinese  failed  to  materialize.  Early  divisions  in  the 
Chine'se  community  were  based  upon  various  dialect  groups  coming 
from  different  homo  communities  in  China,  as  well  as  distinct  Chinese 
civic  organizations,  which  tended  to  decentralize  sources  of  leadership 
and  divide  (^.hiiiese  loyalties. 

The  most  enduring  division  which  has  occurred  among  the  overseas 
Chinese  is  that  which  exists  between  peramtkarvi  and  totoka.  Persons 
of  (Chinese  descent  wlio  are  born  in  Indonesia  are  called  pernnakam, 
literally  translated  as  “half-caste,”  although  they  may  or  may  n^diave 
Indonesian  blood.  Those  who  are  Indonesian  residents  but  are  China- 
born  are  called  tot  oka  (new-comers)  or  aingkehs.  However,  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  term  totoka  is  sometimes 
used  to  refer  to  ("hiiiese  who  were  born  in  Indonesia,  but  are  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  perannkan  by  a  greater  unwillingness  to  become 
assimilated  into  Indonesian  or  even  peranakan  society  and  a  corre¬ 
spondingly  more  extensive  orientation  to  China  and  things  Chinese. 
Since  the  peranukan  community  has  been  established  longer  in  Indo¬ 
nesia,  it  is  considered  to  be  more  susceptible  to  assimilation  into  Indo¬ 
nesian  culture  than  are  the  totoks. 

Certain  other  factors  underlie  the  differences  between  these  two 
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^]^oups.  Tofoks  tended  to  settle  in  rural  areas,  engaged  as  small  ven¬ 
dors  or  plantation  workers;  peranakam  tended  to  be  more  urbanized^ 
The  earlier  establishment  of  peranakan  eommerce  distinguishes  the 
peraruikarus  economically  from  the  often  penniless  tofok  newcomi'rs. 
Cultural  as  well  as  economic  differences  are  important.  For  e.xample, 
the  pevanakam  may  practice  such  traditional  behavior  as  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  family  altar  to  ancestors;  but  their  relatively  greater 
interest  in  Dutch  education  during  the<‘olonial  period,  and  their  easing 
of  traditional  Chinese  kinship  patterns,  indicate  the  extent  of  their 
weakening  cultural  lies  with  (^hina.  7'otoks,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
more  immei*sed  in  the  culture  and  politics  of  China  than  are  their 
peranakmi  neighbors.* 

Political  differences  account  for  another  division  among  overseas 
Chinese.  Pye  reports  that  after  1011,  all  the  “factions  and  cliques" 
of  China  would  be  apparent  among  the  overseas  Chinese,  with  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  power  among  those  who  supported  the  dominant  group 
in  China.^  In  the  early  part  of  the  century,  these  political  differences 
occurred  between  adherents  of  the  Imperial  Chinese  Government  and 
the  followers  of  the  Chinese  nationalist  movement,  a  situation  which 
was  reproduced  to  a  considerable  extent  during  the  19r)0’s  with  loyalties 
divided  between  the  Nationalist  and  Communist  Chinese. 

In  his  description  of  a  “three-way  split”  which  existed  among  over- 
.seas  ('Chinese  at  the  outset  of  the  Japanese  invasion,  Skinner  implies 
that  totok-peranakan  differences  are  not  altogether  divorced  from  cul¬ 
tural  and  political  divisions  within  the  (^hinese  community.  lie 
distinguishes  among:  (1)  a  We.stern-I)utch  orientated  elite  whose 
children  attended  Dutch  .schools,  compo.sed  probably  of  well-to-do 
peranahim ;  ('i)  a  mercantile  totok  middle-<’las.s  looking  to  (!'hina  for 
inspiration  culturally  and  to  the  Kuomintang  politically,  whose  chil¬ 
dren  usually  attended  private  Chine.se  schools;  and  (.*1)  lower  economic 
and  sotual  cla.ss  pernnakam  whose  children  attended  Chinese  Malay 
or  “native  schools”  if,  indeed,  they  attended  schools  at  allJ 

Following  World  War  II,  new  divisions  within  the  Chinese  com¬ 
munity  emerged.  The  success  with  which  the  Chinese  Communists 
expelled  the  Nationalists  from  the  Chine.se  mainland,  and  their  subse¬ 
quent  e,stablishment  of  a  new  Chinese  regime,  occasioned  political 
realignment  among  the  overseas  Chinese  communities  throughout 
Southeast  Asia.  Again,  a  basic  peranakan-f otok  split  appears  to  un¬ 
derlie  the  new  reorganization  of  loyaltic's.  In  this  latter  division, 
perarKiJcans  have  tended  to  be  more  pro-Kuomintang,  or  apolitical,  in 

^  David  Mozlnjfo.  Porsonal  interview,  July,  1902. 

3  Wlllmott.  The  Chinese  of  Semarang,  passim. 

’  Pye,  op.  cit.,  p.  3. 

*  Skinner,  “The  Chinese  of  Java,”  p.  4. 
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orientation  as  a  result  of  their  <rreater  economic  interest  vested  in 
Indonesia  and  weaker  cultural  ties  with  China.  A  more  extensive 
source  of  pro-Peking  support  has  come  from  tot oks;  *  many  still  main¬ 
tain  close  family  ties  with  persons  in  China  and.  as  recent  arrivals,  they 
have  a  closer  cultural  commitment  to  China  and  correspondingly  less 
economic  interest  in  Indonesia, 


Relationships  Between  the  Overseas  Chinese  and  Indonesians 

One  might  deduce  from  the  lack  of  cohesion  among  overseas  Chinese 
that  they  would  have  a  tendency  to  become  absorbed  into  the  total 
society  in  which  they  lived.  However,  the  image  of  the  overseas 
Chinese  in  Indonesia  is  that  of  a  group  which  is  neither  internally 
unified  nor  assimilated  into  Indonesian  society.  An  examination  of 
the  causes  which  have  retarded  Chinese  assimilation  into  the  larger 
society  is  vital  to  an  understanding  of  the  relationship  between  Chinese 

and  Indonesians.  ,  j  t  j 

Probably  the  clearest  distinction  between  the  Chinese  and  Indo¬ 
nesians  arises  from  their  differing  economic  roles.  The  Chinese,  as 
a  result  of  their  economic  position,  have  exerted  a  large  measure  of 
control  over  the  Indonesians.  The  energy  and  business  acumen  of  the 
oversea  Chinese,  conditionoxl,  perhaps,  by  the  environment  in  the 
competitive  seacoast  cities  of  Southern  China  from  which  they  came,® 
stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  more  complacent  manner  of  the  in¬ 
digenous  people.  Prior  to  the  time  of  the  Indonesian  Republic,  the 
economy  of  the  area  was  based  upon  barter  trade '  unless  economic 
functions  were  performed  by  the  Chinese.  Alt  hough  it  was  historically 
the  Dutch  who  really  controlled  the  major  economic  interests  of  the 
Indies,  the  Chinese  were  used  by  them  to  perform  intermediary  market¬ 
ing  functions;  in  this  role,  they  constituted  the  group  actually  “seen’’ 
by  the  native  population.  Thus,  the  Chinese  were  “direct  targets  o 
native  hostility  when  dissatisfaction  developed  over  economic  condi¬ 
tions.”  ®  The  very  fact  that  Chinese  have  tended  to  acquire  more  in 
the  way  of  material  wealth  than  their  Indonesian  countrymen  places 
them  in  a  separate  economic  class,  which  further  isolates  them  from 
the  Indonesians. 

An  additional  wedge  has  been  driven  between  the  Chinese  and 
Indonesians  by  the  Indonesian  Government’s  apparent  organized  at- 
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tempts  to  direct  hostility  toward  the  Chinese.  Such  encouragement  of 
anti-Chinese  sentiment  has  had  a  unifying  effect  upon  the  indigenous 
society,  whose  nationalistic  awakening  lagged  somewhat  behind  that  of 
China.  In  fact,  the  nationalist  movement  in  Indonesia,  the  Sarikat 
Islam,  was  created  as  an  anti-Cliinese  drive  by  Javanese  batik  workers 
in  1911  and  1912.®  Another  manifestation  of  the  use  of  anti-Chinese 
sentiments  to  unify  the  Indonesian  people  often  may  be  observed  in 
official  Dutch  and  Indonesian  Government  statements.  A  kind  of  anti- 
foreignism  is  engendered  among  Indonesians  in  response  to  such  terms 
as  “foreign  orientals,”  which  are  applied  freely  to  the  (Chinese  by  gov¬ 
ernment  officials.*®  As  might  be  e.xpected,  .such  a  lack  of  sensitivity  in 
dealing  with  the  Chinese  has  produced  resentment  among  members  of 
the  minority  community.  Tlie  present  government  has  been  accused 
frequently  of  pur|x»sely  whipping  up  anti-Chinese  sentiment  among 
the  indigenous  people  in  order  to  divert  popular  attention  from  ills 
in  the  society  for  which  the  government  might  be  held  accountable  and 
to  solidify  national  consciousness  among  indigenous  citizens.**  The 
net  effect  of  such  behavior  by  the  government  has  been  to  intensify 
Chinese  separateness,  despite  official  appeals  to  absorb  Chinese  of 
Indonesian  citizenship  into  Indonesian  society. 

Religion  has  played  a  part  in  the  estrangement  between  the  Chinese 
community  and  the  Indonesians.  The  majority  of  Indonesians  are  of 
the  Moslem  faith,  the  nature  of  which  has  been  described  as  particu¬ 
larly  “uncompromising”  in  Indonesia.***  Van  der  Kroef  contrasts  the 
Indonesian  case  with  that  of  Burma  and  Thailand,  where  Buddhism, 
which  is  distinguished  by  religious  tolerance,  predominates;  he  asserts 
that  in  these  Buddhist  countries  antagonisms  between  the  Chinese 
communities  and  local  people  appear  less  marked. 

Marriage  patterns,  which  frequently  included  alliances  between 
Chinese  men  and  Indonesian  women,  have  not  broken  down  alienation 
between  the  two  groups  to  the  extent  which  might  be  expected.  The 
first  two  waves  of  Chinese  migrations  have  brought  men  only,  and  they 
regularly  took  local  women  as  wives.  However,  these  women  tended 
to  be  brought  into  the  Chinese  community,  and  children  were  reared 
according  to  Chinese  custom.*^  Moreover,  in  the  20th  century,  whole 

®  Harrison,  SoutheaBt  Agia,  p.  241 ;  Amry  Vandenboscb,  “Chinese  Thrust  In  Southeast 
Asla,“  Current  December,  1959,  p.  334. 

Victor  Purcell.  “Nationality  of  the  Chinese  in  Southeast  Asia,”  India  Quarterly,  Vol. 
XI.  October- December,  1955,  p.  346 ;  Wlllmott,  The  National  Status  of  the  Chinese  tn 
Indonesia,  1956.  p.  4. 

“Hanna,  op.  cit.,  p.  59;  Skinner,  Local,  Ethnic,  and  National  Loyalties  in  Village  In¬ 
donesia,  p.  8. 

^  J.  M.  van  der  Kroef.  Indonesia  in  the  Modem  World,  Vol.  I.  Bandung ;  Masa  Baru, 
1964,  p.  219. 

“  Raymond  Kennedy,  Islands  and  Peoples  of  the  Indies.  Baltimore :  The  Lord  Balti¬ 
more  Press,  1943,  p.  2. 
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totok  families  as  well  as  single  Chinese  women  arrived  in  the  Indies, 
a  development  which  slowed  the  trend  toward  intermarriage  between 
Indonesian  and  Chinese,  and  further  impeded  Chinese  assimilation 
into  the  Indonesian  mainstream.’*  Although  the  traditional  self- 
contained  Chinese  family  unit  has  broken  down  considerably  since 
World  War  II,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a  resulting  increase  in 
Chinese  assimilation  with  other  population  groups.  In  1954,  for 
example,  the  family  basis  of  Chinese  business  was  reported  to  be  nearly 
as  strong  as  ever.’® 

The  generally  upwardly  mobile  nature  of  overseas  Chinese  society 
has  not  been  conducive  to  Chinese-Indonesian  assimilation."'  Under 
the  Dutch,  there  was  small  inactive  for  the  overseas  Chinese  to  s^k 
out  indigenous  society,  which  was  placed  in  the  lowest  social  classifi¬ 
cation.  Since  Dutch  society  was  closed  to  them,  overseas  Chinese 
turned  to  China  for  inspiration  and  support  in  their  search  for  status.” 
Palmier’s  research  in  a  Javanese  town  in  the  early  1950  s  led  him  to 
believe  that  there  was  “little  positive  dislike  between  the  two  groups 
[Indonesian  and  Chinese],  but  that  their  interests  did  not  lie  in  asso¬ 
ciation  with  one  another  but  within  their  own  groups.”  ’*  He  explains 
that  participation  by  either  group  in  the  activities  of  the  other  contrib¬ 
utes  nothing  to  their  increased  social,  economic,  or  political  status,  and 
therefore  there  is  little  incentive  for  mutual  association.’® 

It  is  a  common  generalization  to  ascribe  to  all  Chinese  an  ethno¬ 
centric  sense  of  superiority  to  other  nations  and  peoples.  To  at¬ 
tribute  the  parochial  nature  of  the  overseas  Chinese  to  such  chauvinism 
would  be  to  oversimplify.  If  their  aloofness  can  be  partially  explained 
by  a  sense  of  superiority,  it  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  most  Chinese 
came  to  Indonesia  as  illiterate  coolies  and  laborers  with  little  aw’are- 
ness  of  traditional  Chinese  culture.  The  Neo-Confucianism  which 
spread  among  parts  of  the  overseas  Chinese  community  early  in  the 
20th  century,  creating  a  desire  for  classical  Chinese  education,  was 
actually  reflective  of  a  desire  for  the  elevation  of  status.®®  This  orien¬ 
tation  toward  China,  which  implied  belief  in  Chinese  cultural  su¬ 
periority,  was  of  little  importance  before  China’s  own  nationalist 
movement,  but  it  has  operated  subsequently  to  reinforce  the  separation 
of  the  Chinese  from  the  rest  of  Indonesian  society. 

Metjer,  op.  oit.,  p.  23. 
u  van  der  Kroef,  op.  cit.,  p.  228. 

>*  Skinner,  “Tbe  Chinese  of  Java,”  p.  2. 
w  Ibid.,  p.  8. 

Leslie  Palmier.  Social  Statuo  and  Power  in  Java.  London:  The  Athlone  Press, 
1060.  p.  123. 

“/Md.,  p.  116-17. 

*  Skinner,  “The  Chinese  of  Java,”  p.  8. 
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Overseas  Chinese  and  Mainland  China 

Despite  the  considerable  interest  shown  in  the  overseas  Chinese  in 
the  20th  century  by  whatever  government  happened  to  be  in  power 
on  the  Chinese  mainland,  it  has  not  always  been  so.  From  1712  to 
1894,  the  official  Manchu  Dynasty  position  was  one  of  opposition  to 
emigration  under  penalty  of  death.^*  However,  in  1894,  the  Imperial 
Government  began  to  view  its  prospering  expatriates  abroad  with  some 
interest.  It  began  to  send  official  emissaries  to  the  Indies  and  through¬ 
out  Southeast  Asia.  Exiled  reformists  from  China  were  also  among 
the  first  to  bring  ideas  of  nationalism  and  social  reform  to  the  overseas 
Chinese;  they  encouraged  the  organization  of  schools  and  discouraged 
overseas  Chinese  cultural  assimilation  into  local  society.-*  Teachers 
to  staff  these  schools  were  frequently  sent  from  China,**  bringing 
with  them  Chinese  language  and  culture.  Many  Indonesian  Chinese 
were  supporters  of  the  nationalist  movement  from  its  outset.  The 
Netherlands  Indies  Government  took  a  dim  view  of  these  Chinese 
thrusts,  regardless  of  whether  they  were  cultural,  as  with  the  Con- 
fucian  revival,  or  political,  as  with  the  nationalist  movement;  on  some 
occasions,  leaders  of  these  factions  were  deported,  some  of  the  organi¬ 
zations  were  outlawed,  and  the  Chinese  press  was  closely  supervised.*® 

The  legal  status  of  the  overseas  Chinese  in  regard  to  nationality  has 
been  a  subject  of  concern  to  the  Chinese  minority  itself,  the  Dutch  ad¬ 
ministration,  whatever  Chinese  government  controlled  the  Chinese 
mainland,  and,  more  recently,  the  Indonesian  Government.  The  citi¬ 
zenship  law  of  1892,  under  the  Dutch,  designated  the  Chinese  as  “for¬ 
eigners”  but  retained  jurisdiction  over  those  Chinese  in  the  Indies. 
In  1909,  the  Manchu  Government  of  China  enacted  a  law  of  its  own, 
claiming  as  Chinese  citizens  any  child  of  a  Chinese  mother  or  father 
regardless  of  birthplace  {jus  sanguinis).  The  Dutch  countered  in 
1910  with  a  revision  of  the  1892  law  which  claimed  tliat  all  persons 
bom  in  the  Indies  were  Dutch  subjects  {jus  soH)^  although  Chinese 
still  were  not  given  full  rights  of  Dutch  citizenship  under  the  law.*® 
Each  government  proceeded  to  consider  the  Chinese  as  “its”  citizens. 


®  Since  Indonesia  does  not  maintain  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Nationalist  Govern¬ 
ment  In  Taiwan,  and  thus  denies  to  the  authoritlos  In  Taiwan  the  use  of  consular  facilities 
in  Indonesia  which  are  available  to  the  Communist  Chinese,  relationships  between  the 
Taiwan  authorities  and  overseas  Chinese  In  Indonesia  are  limited.  However,  the  Na¬ 
tionalists  In  Taiwan,  as  well  as  the  Communist  Chinese,  have  attempted  to  elicit  funds 
and  exert  Influence  among  the  Chinese  of  Indonesia.  The  Nationalists  have  had  some  suc¬ 
cess,  as  evidenced  by  the  existence  of  pro-Kuomintang  schools  and  press. 

®Ta  Chen.  op.  cit.,  p.  16. 

*  Wlllmott,  The  National  Statue  of  the  Ohineae  in  Indoneaia,  1900-1958.  p.  4. 

“  Purcell,  The  Ohineae  in  Southeaat  Aaia.  London :  Oxford  University  Press.  1951. 
p.  528. 

*  Wlllmott,  The  National  Statua  of  the  Ohineae  in  Indoneaia,  1956.  p.  6. 

^Wlllmott,  The  National  Statua  of  the  Ohineae  in  Indoneaia,  1900-1958.  p.  13-15. 
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and  the  Netherlands  Indies  Government  refused  to  comply  with 
Chinese  consular  demands  to  participate  in  the  representation  of 
people  whom  they  (the  Dutch)  considered  to  be  Dutch  subjects.*^ 

Sentiments  favorable  to  the  revolutionary  movement  in  China  were 
evidenced  among  Indonesian  Chinese  even  before  the  revolt  which 
brought  China’s  Manchu  Dynasty  to  an  end  in  1911.  At  the  close  of 
World  War  I,  the  Nationalists  tried  to  unify  all  the  diverse  overseas 
Chinese  organizations  and  groups  within  Southeast  Asian  countri^ 
and  colonies  in  support  of  their  cause,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  authori¬ 
ties  in  these  areas.*® 

At  about  the  same  time,  Marxist  movements  were  beginning  to 
appear  inside  the  Indies  and  China.  One  branch  of  Sarekat  Islam, 
founded  in  1911  as  a  quasi-religious  Indonesian  nationalist  movement 
in  opposition  to  Chinese  economic  strength,  supported  Marxism^*®  as 
did  the  Indies  Social  Democratic  Association,  founded  in  1914.®®  It 
should  be  stressed  that,  while  Communist  groups  in  China  were  making 
appeals  to  lower  class  overseas  Chinese,®'  the  Communist  groups  in 
Indonesia  drew  their  support  primarily  from  Indonesians.®®  The 
Indonesian  Communist  Party  (PKI),  founded  in  1927,  and  presently 
the  most  important  source  of  Communist  strength  in  Indonesia,  has 
been  essentially  indigeneous  in  character.  Inasmuch  as  the  overseas 
Chinese  represented  capitalistic  endeavor,  the  PKI  has  lost  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  attack  them  when  it  has  appeared  to  be  within  its  interest  to 
do  so.®® 

Throughout  the  period  of  (vhina’s  official  recognition  of  its  expatri¬ 
ates  (1894  to  the  present  period),  the  Chinese  Government  has  en¬ 
couraged  the  remittance  of  funds  to  the  “homeland'  ;  this  it  has  done 
by  playing  upon  familial  relationships  between  mainland  Chinese 
and  their  overseas  relatives  and,  more  recently,  by  stressing  loyalties 
to  “China”  as  a  national  entity.  Such  contributions  have  been  made 
despite  the  Republic  of  Indonesia’s  efforts  to  curtail  them. 

Although  there  may  be  some  question  as  to  whether  it  has  been  in 
their  best  interests  to  do  so,  the  overseas  Chinese  in  Indonesia  have 
often  supported  the  current  regime  in  Peking  both  through  financial 
contributions  and  in  spirit.  Understanding  of  the  difficult  position 
of  the  Chinese  in  adopted  countries  where  they  are  at  best  only  step- 

"G.  H.  Bousquet.  A  French  View  of  the  Netherlande  Indies.  London:  Oxford  Uni- 
verslty  Press,  1940.  p.  122. 

2*  Piotrow,  op.  cit.t  p.  803. 

»  Harrison,  fifotttfcca«t  Asia,  p.  243.  . 

Jeanne  S.  Mlntz.  “Marxism  in  Indonesia,”  Marxism  in  Southeast  Asia,  Stanfor  . 

Stanford  University  Press,  1959.  p.  176. 

”aeo7ge^M!**^Kahin.  “Indonesian  Politics  and  Nationalism,"  Asian  Nationalism  and 
the  West,  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1953.  p.  140. 

**  Mintz,  “Marxism  in  Indonesia,"  p,  236-37. 
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children,  and  their  propensity  toward  upward  mobility  in  societies 
which  do  not  accommodate  that  propensity  except  in  the  economic 
sphere,  helps  one  to  account  for  the  persistent  allegiance  to  “homeland” 
which  they  often  exhibit.  The  relationship  between  the  Chinese 
abroad  and  China  tends  to  be  more  personal  than  ideological.  The 
overseas  Chinese,  given  little  opportunity  to  achieve  status  in  tlie  larger 
societies  in  which  they  live,  tend  to  take  pride  in  any  growth  in  the 
power  and  prestige  of  China;  it  would  likely  be  so  no  matter  what 
government  controlled  the  Chinese  mainland,  and  no  matter  what 
ideology  it  preached. 


III.  Overseas  Chinese  Education  in 
Historical  Perspective 


It  has  been  established  that  the  overseas  Chinese  in  Indonesia  have 
been  sufficiently  motivated  to  remain  separate  from  the  larger  Indo¬ 
nesian  society.  How,  then,  might  the  Chinese  translate  their  desire  to 
remain  apart  into  positive  action?  Certainly  the  organization  of  a 
Chinese  press,  which  published  in  Chinese  as  well  as  Malay,  was  one 
means  by  which  the  Chinese  maintained  cohesiveness.  Another  existe 
in  the  considerable  number  of  Chinese  organizations  which  appeared 
around  the  turn  of  the  20th  century,  designed  to  provide  for  those 
needs  of  the  Chinese  community  which  were  not  satisfied  by  the  Dutch 
administration.  A  third  significant  instrument  of  unification  and 
cohesion,  despite  the  internal  political  and  cultural  differences  which 
it  sometimes  may  have  intensified,  was  separate  Chinese  education.  As 

Lea  Williams  has  recently  stated,  “Education  .  .  .  was  the  chief  means 

for  the  nationalist  mobilization  and  the  social,  political,  economic  an 
psychological  elevation  of  the  Indies  Chinese. 


Chinese  Education  During  the  Colonial  Era 


A  marked  rise  of  overseas  Chinese  enthusiasm  for  education  coin¬ 
cided  precisely  with  the  rise  of  Chinese  nationalism,  around  1900. 
Prior  to  that  time,  the  Indies  Chinese  had  generally  neglected  cr¬ 
eation,  although  there  were  some  few  exceptions  to  this  pattern.  e 
Cantonese  and  Hakkas  had  a  higher  rate  of  literacy  when  they  came  to 
the  Indies  than  did  most  other  Chinese  linguistic  groups.  From  the 
beginning,  they  established  schools  using  their  own  dialects  as  toe 
medium  of  instruction.^'  An  early  European  observer  in  the  Indies, 
Wouter  Schouten,  reports  that  in  addition  to  home  study,  there  was 
at  least  one  Chinese  school  in  Batavia  (Djakarta)  during  t  e 
century  which  had  “thirty  or  forty  pupils.”  ^  Begun  by  wealthy 


iLea  B.  Wllltama.  Over$eiu  Ohinete  Nationalism:  The  Genesis  ^*”199*"*** 

Movements  in  Indonesia.  1900-1916.  Glencoe.  Ill.:  The  Frees  Press.  1960.  p.  199. 

*  Skinner,  Report  on  the  Chinese  in  Southeast  Asia,  p.  66. 
a  Thft  fJhinege  in  Southeast  Asia,  p.  627. 
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Chinese  merchants  for  tlieir  own  and  other  local  children,  these  schools 
reflected  the  classical  education  of  China  as  it  had  existed  for  hundreds 
of  years.  The  teachers,  who  were  brouf^ht  from  the  coastal  areas  of 
China,  were  noted  for  the  strict  discipline  which  they  maintained.'* 
The  curriculum  included  “the  use  of  tlie  abacus,  rote-learning  of  the 
‘Four  Books’  {Analects^  The  Doctrine  of  the  Mean,  The  Great  Learn¬ 
ing,  and  Mencius),  and  how  to  write  a  conventional  letter.” ®  It  is  to 
be  remembered  that  such  schooling  was  limited  to  a  very  few  persons 
and  was  available  less  often  in  the  outer  islands  than  in  urban  centers 
of  trade. 

In  1816,  the  Dutch  opened  their  first  public  school  in  the  Indies.  It 
was  intended  only  for  European  children.  However,  2  years  later  a 
provision  was  adopted  making  such  European  schools  available  to 
Indonesian  children  as  well.®  In  effect,  places  in  these  schools  were 
almost  inaccessible  to  non-Europeans  because  of  the  requirements  that 
students  know  the  Dutch  language  and  come  from  families  of  accept¬ 
able  financial  and  social  status.^  In  1854,  the  Governor  General  of 
the  Indies  was  directed  by  the  home  government  to  encourage  the 
establishment  of  schools  for  the  “native  population”  with  the  expressed 
purpose  of  training  officials  for  the  lower  echelons  of  the  administra¬ 
tive  bureaucracy.  Schools  of  two  types  were  provided  for  Indonesians, 
still  on  a  very  limited  basis:  the  “native  scliool  of  the  first  class”  was 
designed  for  children  of  high-ranking  and  wealthy  families,  while  the 
“native  school  of  the  second  class”  provided  what  was  considered  a 
suitable  education  for  the  children  of  low-ranking  officials  and  middle- 
class  Indonesian  families.® 

Educational  facilities  for  indigenous  people  were  broadened  with 
the  introduction  of  the  Dutch  “ethical  policy”  around  the  turn  of  the 
century.  However,  both  the  provisions  of  the  1854  directive  and  of 
the  later  ones  were  interpreted  to  exclude  the  Chinese,  despite  Chinese 
protests  that  they  paid  higher  taxes  than  did  the  Indonesians.®  In 
some  rare  cases,  Chinese  were  admitted  to  these  schools  at  a  higher 
fee  than  was  charged  to  the  indigenous  people.’®  Whether  or  not  they 
qualified  for  admission  to  the  schools  of  the  “first  class”  depended  upon 
their  economic  and  social  status  and  their  ability  to  pass  an  examina¬ 
tion  in  the  Dutch  language;"  since  they  considered  themselves  su- 

•  Wlllmott,  The  Chinene  of  Semarang,  p.  170, 

®  Purcell,  The  Chineae  in  Southeaat  Aaia^  loc.  oit» 

^  Raden  Loekman  DJaJadinlnfirrat.  From  Illiteracy  to  University ;  Educational  Develop¬ 
ment  in  the  Netherlands  Indies,  Quebec :  Bulletin  of  the  Netherlands  and  Netherlands 
Indies  Council  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  1942.  p,  29. 

^  Ihid.,  p.  29-80. 

•  Purcell,  The  Chinese  in  Southeast  Asia,  p.  628. 

•  Wlllmott,  The  National  Status  of  the  Chinese  in  Indonesia,  1956.  p.  2. 

^  DJaJadlnlngrat,  op.  oit,  p.  80-81. 
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perior  to  the  Indonesians,  tlie  (’liinese  infrequently  requested  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  “second  class”  schools,  where  they  mi^ht  be  admitted  only 
if  there  was  room  after  all  those  Indonesian  children  desiring  admis¬ 
sion  had  been  accommodated.'* 

In  1900,  a  group  of  well-to-do  Chinese  merchants  in  Batavia  orga¬ 
nized  the  Tiong  II oa  IJioe  Koan  (THHK),  marking  the  first  signifi¬ 
cant  attempt  of  the  overseas  Chinese  to  provide  education  where  the 
Dutch  would  not.  This  organization  began  by  attempting  to  promote 
Chinese  nationalism  on  the  basis  of  Confucianism  with  the  hope  of 
welding  together  the  factionalized  overseas  Chinese.  While  the 
THHK  provided  other  services,  its  chief  means  for  realizing  the  goal 
of  a  unified  overseas  Chinese  community  was  to  operate  schools  em¬ 
ploying  as  a  medium  of  instruction  the  national  spoken  language  of 
China  {Kuo  yu)^  which  was  based  upon  the  Mandarin  dialect  of  North 
China.^®  A  number  of  these  schools  were  opened  in  Batavia,  and  as 
increasing  THHK  branches  opened  in  other  urban  centers,  more  pri¬ 
vate  Chinese  schools  appeared. 

Although  it  was  the  THHK's  desire  to  maintain  the  use  of  the  one 
standardized  Chinese  dialect,  that  was  not  always  possible  because 
of  the  difficulties  in  obtaining  the  services  of  enough  sufficiently  quali¬ 
fied  teachers.  Many  Chinese  would  have  doubtless  preferred  Dutch 
as  the  language  medium  in  these  schools,  because  of  its  prestige  factor 
in  the  Indies.  But  employing  Dutch  teachers  would  have  been  too 
expensive,  and  not  in  keeping  with  the  goals  of  the  organizations  which 
operated  these  schools.  According  to  one  source,  the  medium  of  in¬ 
struction  in  some  of  the  early  private  Chinese  schools  was  English, 
since  English-speaking  Chinese  teachers  could  be  hired  cheaply  from 
Singapore.  This  latter  alternative  is  reported  to  have  been  favorably 
received,  since  English  had  become  the  commercial  language  of  Asia 
and  most  Chinese  were  destined  to  be  engaged  in  commerce.''* 

The  Dutch  administration  felt  that  the  cuiTiculum  employed  m 
these  schools  failed  to  equip  an  individual  for  life  in  the  Indies,  since 
the  teachers  were  largely  from  China,  the  schools  periodically  visited 
by  “inspectors”  from  the  Chinese  mainland,  and  practices  were  pat¬ 
terned  after  those  in  China.*® 

The  Dutch  were  concerned  with  more  than  the  suitability  of  the 
curriculum  for  the  individual  Chinese.  The  events  occurring  in  China 
leading  up  to  the  Chinese  revolution  in  1911  were  considered  as 
threatening  the  colonial  power  of  the  Dutch,  whose  interests  lay  in 

uw.  L.  Cator.  The  Economic  Poeition  of  the  Chinese  in  the  Netherlands  Indies. 

Chicago  :  Univeralty  of  Chicago  Press.  1936.  p.  84. 

^  Wilmott.  The  National  Status  of  the  Chinese  in  Indonesia,  1056.  p.  o-4. 
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ina.inta,ining  the  status  ^uo^  especially  when  the  message  of  revolution 
and  reform  was  being  carried  to  the  already  dissatisfied  overseas 
Qiinese.  As  a  conciliatory  measure,  therefore,  a  number  of  sanctions 
imposed  against  the  Chinese  were  dropped,  and,  in  1908,  the  Dutch 
yielded  to  long-standing  Chinese  demands  by  opening  the  first  Dutch- 
Chinese  schools.'®  In  1909,  the  Dutch  began  to  grant  subsidies  to  the 
existing  Chinese  schools  which  met  certain  qualifications,'^  and  by 
1914,  27  of  these  Dutch-Chinese  schools  were  in  operation  in  Java 
alone.'® 

The  period  from  1908  until  the  Japanese  occupation  during  World 
War  II  saw  the  emergence  of  a  number  of  different  streams  of  primary 
and  secondary  education  in  the  Indies.  For  the  indigenous  people, 
in  addition  to  “native  education”  of  the  “first”  and  “second”  class, 
there  was  also  the  (village)  school.  For  the  Chinese,  there 

were  the  private  Chinese  schools  and  Dutch-Chinese  schools;  later, 
Malay-Chinese  schools  were  opened  by  the  Dutch  administration. 
Kennedy  explains  that  it  is  characteristic  of  the  Dutch  to  provide 
separate  education  for  every  class  in  a  given  society,  presumably  to 
prepare  each  for  the  kind  of  life  the  members  of  these  groups  would 
lead.  Inasmuch  as  the  Dutch  were  willing  to  allocate  for  educational 
purposes  only  what  has  been  described  as  a  “surprisingly  small  share 
of  the  total  funds”  for  overall  development  of  the  Indies,'®  it  is 
understandable  that  Dutch  aims  to  provide  separate  education  for 
every  class  left  most  non-European  inhabitants  of  the  islands  with  no 
educational  facilities  at  all.  By  1940,  93  percent  of  the  total  Indies 
population  was  still  considered  as  illiterate.*®  By  the  way  of  contrast, 
it  was  found  in  1936  that  out  of  the  200,000  Chinese  children  between 
the  ages  of  6  and  14,  about  98,000  had  received  some  sort  of  education, 
the  majority  having  attended  THHK-sponsored  schools  receiving  no 
government  subsidy.®' 

School*  for  Overseas  Chinese 

Native  Schools. — ^WTiile  the  Dutch  had  previously  opened  a  few 
schools  of  the  “first”  and  “second”  class  for  the  indigenous  people,  the 
first  real  attempt  at  a  national  educational  program  was  the  desa., 
or  village,  school  undertaken  in  1907.  Its  curriculum  of  reading  and 

“  Robert  van  NIel.  The  Emergence  of  the  Modem  Indoneeian  Elite.  The  Ha^e :  W. 
van  Hoeve,  Ltd.,  1960.  p.  87. 

”  Purcell,  The  Chinese  <n  Boutheast  Asia,  p.  620. 
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«  Raymond  Kennedy.  The  Ageless  Indies.  New  York  :  The  John  Day  Company,  1942. 
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writing  in  the  vernacular,  arithmetic,  and  nature  study  was  aimed  at 
reducing  illiteracy  and  making  the  people  receptive  to  government  pro¬ 
grams.”  A  continuation  school  was  offered  after  the  8-year  desa 
ihool  program,  to  teach  the  Dutch  language.  “This  was  considered 
useful  for  persons  who  might  come  into  fre(^uent  contact  with  Euio- 
peans  in  their  future  work  ...  as  policemen,  train  or  streetcar  con¬ 
ductors,  etc.”  since  “it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  European  popula¬ 
tion  [will]  have  an  adequate  knowledge  of  Malay  or  any  other  native 
language  .  .  .”  The  curriculum  of  the  dexa  school  was  noticeably 
free  of  any  consideration  of  the  social  studies.  Two  observers  of  tlus 
early  education  reflected  the  thinking  of  most  colonial  administrators 
when  they  reported  in  1909:  “Education  unfits  him  [a  member  of 
“native”  society]  for  the  life  of  his  people  and  makes  him  dis¬ 
satisfied  ;  .  .  .  the  longer  he  is  kept  from  the  influences  of  civilization 
the  better  it  will  be  for  him,  for  the  good  cannot  be  introduced  without 
the  bad.”=^‘  It  might  be  added  that  dissatisfied  colonial  peoples, 
with  the  means  afforded  through  education  to  protest,  imposed  a 
threat  to  the  metropolitan  power’s  control.  Tlie  proportionately 
small  Chinese  community  had  already  created  problems  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration.  The  Indies  Government  had  no  intention  of  allowing 
such  dissatisfactions  to  be  manifested  by  the  majority  of  the  In¬ 
donesian  population. 

The  Chinese  Schools. — The  curriculum  of  these  early  schools  re¬ 
flected  the  neo-Confucianism  which  was  being  brought  from  China, 
both  directly,  through  emissaries  of  the  Imperial  Government,  and  by 
way  of  Malaya.  The  medium  of  instruction  was  sometimes  Kuo  yu, 
but  more  often  it  was  the  dialect  spoken  by  the  majority  of  overseas 
Chinese  in  a  given  area  or  part  of  a  city.  However,  as  the  nationalist 
movement  gained  momentum  in  China,  its  progrjim  of  educational 
reforms,  including  the  use  of  the  national  language,  was  adopted  by 
most  Chinese  schools  in  the  Indies.  Until  the  late  1920’s  when  the 
Dutch  Government  insisted  somewhat  more  strongly  than  before  that 
they  “abstain  from  education  with  a  political  tendency,”  these  Chinese 
schools  featured  weekly  ceremonies  in  front  of  Sun  Yat-sen  s  portrait. 
Unhampered  for  the  most  part  by  Dutch  regulation,  teachers  and  text¬ 
books  came  directly  from  China.*® 

One  source  refers  to  the  disparity  between  the  urban  and  rural 
private  Chinese  schools,  in  that  higher  quality  education  was  offered 

^  DJajadinlngrat  op.  cit.,  p.  16. 
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in  population  centers.^®  Skinner  observes  that  the  Chinese  schools 
were  generally  superior  to  the  Dutch  or  Indonesian  schools, although 
they  were  admittedly  directed  toward  different  ends.  Primary  text¬ 
books  for  the  Chinese  schools  during  the  preindependence  era  received 
some  praise  as  being  well  selected  and  based  upon  modem  principles 
of  child  psychology.^'®  However,  the  Dutch  objected  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  “Chinese  politics  and  instruction  in  the  Kuomintang  party 
line”  in  schools  of  upper  primary  and  higher  levels.''®  What  little 
attention  was  devoted  to  Indonesia  in  the  Chinese  curriculum  stressed 
the  economic  role  of  the  Chinese  immigrants  in  the  South  Seas,  and 
blamed  tlie  Manchu  Government  for  having  allowed  the  European 
powers  to  claim  the  Southeast  Asian  territories  which  had  once  been 
tributaries  of  China.®®  These  schools  reinforced  Chinese  national  con¬ 
sciousness  by  purposely  displaying  wall  maps  showing  China’s  vast 
geographical  expanse  in  comparison  to  the  Indies  and  other  nations.*® 
Finding  suitable  teachers  for  these  schools  was  a  problem  for  the 
Chinese  organizations  which  sponsored  them.  While  the  Chinese 
schools  were  dominated  by  neo-Confucianism,  only  the  inferior  schol¬ 
ars  of  China,  the  “dregs  of  the  Chinese  literate  class,”  could  be  in¬ 
duced  to  come  to  the  Indies  to  teach.  "Wlien  the  THHK  leaders  de¬ 
cided  to  organize  the  schools  along  Chinese  nationalist  lines,  it  was 
very  difficult  to  obtain  qualified  teachers  who  could  teach  in  Kuo  yu. 
Teachers  from  China,  imported  by  way  of  Malaya  and  Japan  at  con¬ 
siderable  expense,  were  imbued  with  Chinese  nationalist  spirit  and 
had  received  a  smattering  of  the  “new  education”  through  Western 
contact.®*  That  this  new  breed  of  teacher  did  not  altogether  satisfy 
the  ovei*seas  Chinese  organizations  which  sponsored  schools  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  reported  efforts  of  the  Batavia  THHK  to  replace  such  young 
teachers  with  older  men.*®  It  may  l)e  supposed  that  the  THHK  did 
not  wish  to  provide,  in  their  schools’  curriculum,  concepts  of  Chinese 
nationalism  at  the  expense  of  thoroughness  in  other  subject  areas. 

The  Dutch  administration  permitted  the  growth  of  private  Chinese 
education  under  a  wary  eye.  Its  objections  to  the  schools  were  not 
only  that  they  Avere  extremely  nationalistic  in  character,  but  also  that 
they  failed  to  provide  useful  knowledge  for  life  in  Indonesia,  and  that 
they  tended  to  reproduce  the  political  factionalism  of  China  within 
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Indonesia.  Throughout  the  1920’s  and  1930*s,  as  Communist  influence 
was  evidenced  in  some  of  these  Chinese  schools,  the  Dutch  were  swift 
to  ban  texts  which  they  designated  as  “objectionable,”  to  expel  teachers, 
and  to  warn  overseas  Chinese  students  who  planned  further  study  in 
Communist-controlled  areas  in  China  that  they  would  be  denied  le- 
entry  into  Indonesia.®’ 

Although  Embree  reported  in  1934  that  outside  of  the  government 
system  of  education  for  Chinese  there  were  only  “.  .  .  a  few 
schools  .  .  .  organized  and  supported  by  the  Chinese  themselves, 
the  largest  single  source  of  education  for  Chinese  children  was  actually 
the  THHK  schools;  in  193G,  for  example,  some  45,000  children  were 
attending  these  schools.  Another  13,500  children  were  reported  to  be 
attending  special  Dutch-Chinese  schools  under  private  management, 
presumably  mission  schools  or  schools  with  some  Dutch  subsidy  offer¬ 
ing  courses  on  the  Dutch  language  along  with  an  otherwise  Chinese 
curriculum.  In  contrast,  the  Chinese  attending  all  types  of  Dutch- 
supported  schools,  numbered  only  38,500.®^ 

The  Dutch-Chinese  Schools.— k.%  soon  as  Chinese  were  permitted 
access  to  Dutch  education,  some  of  them,  peraiuikans  particularly, 
responded  in  considerable  number.  As  early  as  1909,  Baring-Gould 
and  Bampfylde  commented  upon  the  difficulty  in  “getting  ...  [the 
Indonesians]  to  come  to  be  taught”  while  the  Chinese  constituted  the 
majority  of  students  in  many  government  and  mission  schools.®® 

Although  the  Dutch  were  critical  of  the  Chinese  schools  for  duplicat¬ 
ing  the  education  offered  in  China,  the  Dutch-Chinese  schools  which 
began  to  be  established  in  1908  had  the  same  characteristic  with  respect 
to  Holland.  The  only  difference  between  the  Dutch  schools  and  Dutch- 
Chinese  schools  was  that  the  latter  featured  an  initial  preparatory  year 
in  which  the  Dutch  language  was  taught.  After  that  year,  the  medium 
of  instruction  was  Dutch.®® 

While  these  schools  failed  to  satisfy  the  Chinese,  in  the  sense  that 
they  omitted  Chinese  language  and  culture,  they  had  one  distinct  ad¬ 
vantage.  They  provided  the  means  by  which  examinations  for  the 
middle  school  and  univei*sity  could  be  taken  and  access  to  such  institu¬ 
tions  obtained.  One  could  go  into  business,  as  most  Chinese  did,  with 
the  preparation  of  the  Chinese  schools,  but  the  only  avenue  to  the  pro¬ 
fessions  was  through  the  Dutch  educational  system.  Even  higher 
education  in  Holland  might  be  an  ultimate  prospect  for  a  diligent 
Chinese  student. 
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The  Chinese  felt  that  the  130  Dutch-Chinese  schools  in  existence 
throughout  the  Indies  by  1930  were  insufficient  for  their  edu¬ 
cational  needs.  Yet  the  cost  of  expanding  the  program  was  con¬ 
sidered  prohibitive  by  the  Dutch,  in  the  face  of  their  own  economic 
problems  at  home  during  the  1930’s.  In  addition,  the  Dutch-Chinese 
schools,  like  the  private  Chinese  schools,  faced  severe  problems  in 
finding  teachers  as  increasing  numbers  of  Chinese  children  were  en¬ 
rolled.  “Normal  schools,”  at  which  tuition  and  living  expenses  were 
paid  by  the  Dutch  government,  were  opened  to  encourage  young 
Chinese  men  and  women  to  go  into  the  teaching  profession.^^  But  the 
prospect  of  these  low-paying  positions  failed  to  attract  many  Chinese, 
and  even  the  graduates  of  such  normal  schools  often  went  into  business 
and  never  actually  taught.^*  The  question  arose  of  raising  teachers’ 
salaries  in  the  Dutch-Chinese  schools  in  order  to  attract  persons  into 
the  teaching  profession;  but  the  colonial  government  protested  that  it 
would  then  also  have  to  increase  the  salaries  of  Indonesian  teachers 
trained  in  comparable  “normal”  schools  in  order  to  avoid  being  accused 
of  discrimination  against  the  Indonesians.^®  To  do  this  would  entail 
an  expense  the  administration  was  not  willing  to  incur. 

Concurrent  with  the  period  of  world-wide  economic  depression, 
Dutch  expenditures  in  the  Indies  decreased  after  1930.  Expenditures 
for  education  declined  from  some  60  million  guilders  in  1929  to  27 
million  in  1937.  By  1937,  only  61  of  the  Dutch-Chinese  schools  were 
still  in  operation.^^ 

Dutch-Chinese  education  had  come  too  late ;  its  fees  were  often  pro¬ 
hibitively  high;  it  persisted  in  requiring  a  certain  level  of  social  stand¬ 
ing  of  its  students’  parents;  it  contracted  just  when  the  Chinese  urged 
its  expansion.  There  is  small  wonder  that  the  overseas  Chinese  com¬ 
munity  considered  the  Dutch-Chinese  school  to  be  a  feeble  attempt 
to  meet  its  educational  requirements. 

Malay-ChineBe  Sohooh. — Shortly  after  the  Dutch-Chinese  schools 
were  opened,  the  Chinese  requested  a  more  popular  school  system  in 
which  Malay,  the  most  widely  used  Indonesian  language,  would  be 
the  medium  of  instruction."  This  was  not  such  a  surprising  request 
when  it  is  considered  that  many  peranakans  spoke  Malay  rather  than 
any  of  the  Chinese  dialects  or  Dutch.  The  Dutch  refused,  on  the 
grounds  that  such  a  program  for  the  Chinese  would  imply  preferential 
treatment  and  inspire  resentment  by  the  Indonesians.^®  The  Chinese 
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continued  to  appeal  to  the  Dutch  to  provide  such  schools,  but  not  until 
an  acute  teacher  shortajre  occurred  in  the  Dutch-Chinese  schools  some 
20  years  later  did  they  comply.  The  Malay-Chinese  schools,  which 
functioned  mainly  in  the  1930’s  and  are  reputed  to  have  served  only  a 
small  number  of  Chinese  students,  were  of  6-year  duration,  like  the 
Indonesian  national  schools.  Djajadiningrat  said  of  the  Malay-Chi¬ 
nese  schools:  “.  .  .  they  are  better  adjusted  to  the  environment  from 
which  the  students  come  than  the  Dutch-Chinese  schools.  Commercial 
courses  are  included  to  fit  students  for  their  likely  future  work. 

It  is  evident  that  as  the  century  progressed,  Chinese  education  be¬ 
came  more  favored  among  the  Chinese  population  than  Dutch  school¬ 
ing,  primarily  because  its  nationalistic  flavor  gave  the  student  a  sense 
of  national  pride  and  status,  it  prepared  him  for  the  trades,  and  it  was 
accessible  to  more  Chinese  children  in  terms  of  expense  and  actual 
numbers  of  schools.  Some  well-to-do  pevanaJcdns  preferred  a  Dutch 
education  for  their  children;  but  as  Dutch  international  prestige 
waned  and  the  star  of  a  reunified  China  began  to  rise  on  the  interna¬ 
tional  horizon,  in  the  late  1920’s  and  early  1930’s  the  popularity  of 
Dutch  schooling  decreased  among  the  Chinese.  Certainly  the  closing 
of  many  Dutch-Chinese  schools  in  the  1930'S,  and  the  corresponding 
continued  expansion  of  private  Chinese  education,  contributed  sig- 
nificantly  to  Skinner’s  conclusion  that  since  the  1920  s  an  increasing 
number  of  Chinese  families  have  sent  their  children  to  private  Chinese 
schools.  After  Indonesia’s  independence,  this  trend  was  accentuated 
as  additional  Dutch-Chinese  schools  were  ^adually  closed  do^^n  for 
lack  of  teachers  and  funds.'*®  An  important  element  in  the  situation 
was  the  overseas  Chinese  recognition  that  the  usefulness  of  the  Dutch 
language  decreased  after  the  1949  change  of  government  in  the  Indies. 


Chinese  Nationalism  and  Education 

The  initial  movement  to  open  private  Chinese  schools  in  the  Indies 
is  attributed  primarily  to  the  desire  of  prominent  peranakan  business¬ 
men  in  Batavia  to  unify  the  Chinese  community.''®  When  one  considers 
the  time  period  involved,  it  appears  evident  that  this  move  touard 
unification  is  more  understandable  in  terms  of  the  rise  of  national 
consciousness  in  China  than  as  a  reaction  to  Dutch  failure  to  provide 
the  Chinese  with  separate  schools.  Overseas  Chinese  had  protested 
the  provisions  for  Indonesian  education,  which  all  but  excluded  the 
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Chinese,  since  at  least  the  middle  of  the  19th  century ;  but  they  had 
failed  to  make  any  or;];anized  attempt  to  operate  widespread  private 
Chinese  education  until  the  turn  of  the  century.  The  relationship 
between  these  activities  in  the  Indies  and  the  political  rustlings  in 
China,  which  were  to  culminate  in  1911  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Maiichu 
Dynasty,  appears  to  be  more  than  coincidental. 

Williams  describes  the  Confucian  cultural  revival  about  which  the 
curriculum  of  early  THHK  schools  was  centered  as  an  attempt  “.  .  . 
to  dignify  their  [the  Chinese]  nationalism  with  a  cover  of  antiquity, 
to  conceal  its  Western  inspiration,  and  to  put  forward  a  respected 
and  familiar  symbol.’’  -''^  This  first  classical  orientation  of  THHK 
Chinese  schools  is  distinguished  ftom  later  overseas  Chinese  school 
curricula  by  the  cultural,  instead  of  political,  nature  of  the  nationalism 
inspired.  The  emphasis  on  the  (^hinese  classics  is  seen  as  coming  from 
Singapore,  where  a  Confucian  revival  had  begun  among  overseas 
Cliinese  as  early  as  1898,°^  as  well  as  from  direct  contact  betw’een  the 
Batavia  THHK  leaders  and  the  Chinese  Imperial  Government.®*  At 
its  higher  levels,  the  curriculum  of  these  early  schools  combined  the 
Chinese  classics  with  mathematics  and  physics. 

Wliile  the  Confucian  revival  was  manifesting  itself  through  Man- 
chu-instigated  “South  Seas”  Chinese  education,  the  reformists  of 
China,  who  would  later  be  leadeis  of  the  Republic  after  the  overthrow 
of  the  Manchus,  were  also  involved  with  overseas  Chinese  schools. 
Among  their  own  efforts  to  mobilize  support  in  China  was  reform 
in  education.®®  Exiled  political  reformers  from  China,  such  as  K’ang 
Yu-wei,  made  trips  to  the  Indies  and  throughout  Southeast  Asia 
spreading  ideas  of  political  nationalism  through  education.  These 
revolutionaries  and  reformists  worked  with  local  overseas  Chinese 
organizations  to  set  up  (Chinese  schools  with  a  “modeiTi”  curriculum, 
and  sought  Chinese  political  cohesion  through  the  teaching  of  the 
national  language. 

Prior  to  1911,  the  overseas  Chinese  schools  frequently  served  as  a 
battleground  for  Manchu  versus  Chinese  reformist  sentiments,  a  situ¬ 
ation  not  unlike  that  which  prevailed  in  the  19t50‘S  between  the  sym¬ 
pathies  for  Nationalist  China  and  for  (Communist  China.  The  Manchu 
Government  is  reported  to  have  been  alarmed  at  the  influence  exerted 
by  Chinese  revolutionaries  over  the  rapidly  multiplying  Chinese 
schools  in  the  Indies.  As  a  result,  it  sought  greater  control  of  these 
schools  through  its  consular  facilities  in  that  colony,®®  and  the  Chinese 
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Government  dispatched  emissaries  to  surv^ey  the  schools  in  Java."'® 
The  results  of  these  surveys  were  used  to  work  with  THHK  leaders 
in  an  attempt  to  standardize  the  curriculum  of  Chinese  schools  through 
a  program  of  centralized  planning.  In  addition,  overseas  Chinese 
were  invited  to  send  THHK  school  graduates  to  China  for  secondary 
education  at  the  expense  of  the  Imperial  Government.®^ 

The  overseas  Chinese  did  not  play  an  altogether  passive  role  in  the 
political  controversy  between  Chinese  revolutionaries  and  the  Imperial 
Government  which  was  being  aired  in  their  schools.  In  what  appears 
to  have  been  a  genuine  desire  to  determine  which  would  facilitate  the 
best  education  for  Chinese  children  regardless  of  political  coloring,  a 
contest  between  students  of  the  classical  versus  the  reformist  schools 
was  held  in  Batavia.  Based  on  a  set  of  examinations  in  the  reading 
and  writing  of  Chinese,  the  competition  showed  that  students  of  the 
reformist  school  had  scored  considerably  higher  than  did  the  students 
of  the  classical  school.®* 

By  the  time  of  the  Chinese  revolution  in  1911,  culturally  oriented 
nationalism  inspired  by  the  Manchu  regime  through  a  Confucian 
curriculum  w’as  almost  extinct  in  the  Indies.  Private  Chinese  schools 
tended  to  be  organized  along  reformist  lines  “.  .  .  increasingly  imbued 
with  a  nationalistic  spirit  that  was  directed  to  the  homeland  rather 
than  related  to  the  [country]  in  which  they,  the  overseas  Chinese, 
lived.”  ®°  The  nature  of  nationalism  as  inspired  by  the  schools  had 
changed  from  a  cultural  to  a  political  orientation. 

The  Dutch  administration’s  establishment  of  “rival  schools”  in  1908 
is  considered  to  be  one  Dutch  reaction  to  the  threat  of  overseas  Chinese 
nationalism.”®  The  ineffectiveness  of  this  measure  is  indicated,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  fact  that  the  private  Chinese  schools  as  late  as  1920  were 
reported  to  be  overcrowded,  but  it  was  “difficult  to  get  sufficient  pupils 
for  the  Dutch-Chinese  schools.” 

The  teaching  staffs  of  these  private  Chinese  schools  and  the  curricu¬ 
lum  they  used  were  responsible  for  the  ultimate  instilling  of  a  national¬ 
istic  spirit  in  the  minds  of  young  overseas  Chinese.  The  teachers, 
whether  recruits  of  the  Manchu  Government  or  young  Chinese  revolu¬ 
tionaries  who  had  come  to  spread  the  spirit  of  reform,  were  probably 
not  of  the  highest  caliber.  The  former  would  likely  be  the  “rejects” 


“  Wlllmott,  The  National  Statue  of  the  Ohineee  in  Indonesia,  1956.  p.  4. 
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of  Chinese  academic  society,  while  the  latter  were  more  concerned 
with  politics  than  ^^eneral  curriculum  or  teaching  methods.  Since 
the  teachers  were  primarily  from  China,  an  Indonesian  orientation 
was  naturally  absent  from  the  school  programs,"*  even  if  this  was  not 
the  Chinese  aim.  Elegant  says  of  the  classical  Chinese  teachers: 

Those  [scholars  in  China]  who  attained  w’isdom  despite  their  educa¬ 
tion,  rarely  left  China  for  the  wild  South  Seas.  Ilua-chiao  [overseas 
Chinese]  students,  therefore,  learned  little  e.\cept  contempt  for  their 
maladroit  Instructors,  defiance  of  the  local  Kovernment’s  disapproval 
of  Chinese  lanRuaRC  schools,  and  a  smatterin;;  of  ancient  Chinese  cul¬ 
ture  sufficient  to  convince  them  that  it  was  the  greatest  culture  the  world 
had  ever  known  .  .  .  .® 

The  overseas  Chinese  schools’  role  in  popularizing  the  use  of  a  single 
spoken  version  of  the  Chinese  language  was  one  of  their  most  unifying 
functions.  Willmott  reports  that  93  distinct  Chinese  dialect  groups 
existed  throughout  the  Indies  prior  to  1911.®^  Classically  inspired 
schools  had  often  used  the  vernacular  of  the  particular  Chinese  com¬ 
munity  which  supported  them,  since  newly  arrived  Chinese  tended 
to  settle  in  areas  inhabited  by  Chinese  of  their  home  dialect  group. 
But  after  nationalist  education  was  established  in  overseas  Chinese 
schools,  Kito  yii  was  used  almost  uniformly  in  these  schools. 

If  the  Chinese  organizations  had  aimed  to  unify  the  overseas  Chinese 
community  through  the  schools,  they  had  had  considerable  success. 
The  orientation  toward  China  instilled  in  students  through  curriculum 
and  Chinese  teachers  had  tended  to  further  distinguish  the  Chinese 
from  the  Indonesians  and  the  Dutch.  The  spreading  of  a  national 
dialect  understood  by  all  graduates  of  the  Chinese  schools  did  much 
to  unify  distinct  regional  and  dialect  groupings  inherited  from  the 
Chinese  mainland.  As  will  be  explained  later,  peraitakan  and  totok 
relationships,  however,  tended  toward  greater  cleavage  as  the  Chinese 
schools  grew  to  be  associated  primarily  with  totoks,  and  peraitakans 
made  considerable  use  of  Dutch-Chinese  schools. 

One  fact  remains  clear :  Education  which  omitted  Indonesian  culture 
and  language  from  its  curriculum  further  estranged  the  overseas 
Chinese  from  the  country  in  which  they  lived.  As  a  minority  group 
educated  more  for  life  in  China  than  in  Indonesia,  the  overseas 
Chinese  posed  a  potential  threat  to  the  Indies  administration’s  control 
of  its  territory  and  peoples,  regardless  of  whether  that  administration 
was  Dutch  or  Indonesian. 
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Chinese  Education  and  the  Japanese  Occupation 

Probably  at  no  other  time  had  the  overseas  Chinese  community 
been  so  closely  united  as  it  was  during  the  period  of  Japanese  occu¬ 
pation.  This  unification  was  partially  forced  upon  it  through  Jap¬ 
anese  establishment  of  one  general  Chinese  association  to  replace  the 
diverse  Chinese  organizations  of  the  past.  The  new  association  was  the 
Hua-CK’iao  Tsung  Hui,  which  administered  all  the  affairs  of  the 
Chinese  community,  including  the  schools.  Its  leaders  were  held  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  Japanese  authorities.*”  But  the  hatred  of  a  common 
enemy,  inspired  by  particular  ill-treatment  of  the  Chinese,®®  had  an 
even  stronger  unifying  effect  upon  the  overseas  Chinese  community. 

All  Dutch-Chinese  schools  were  closed,  peranakan  teachers  were  re¬ 
moved  from  their  posts,  and  enrollments  in  Chinese  schools  increased 
greatly.®^  One  writer  asserts  that  the  J apanese  chided  those  Chinese 
who  were  unable  to  read  “their  own  language”  and  encouraged  the 
growth  of  Chinese  language  schools.®®  However,  the  implication  in 
most  writings  concerning  this  period  that  all  Chinese  were  given  the 
opportunity  for  language  training  in  Chinese  schools  during  the  Jap¬ 
anese  occupation  apparently  is  not  completely  correct.  For  example, 
Willmott  reports  that  Semarang’s  two  Chinese  language  schools  were 
closed  during  the  Japanese  occupation;  and  the  one  Chinese  school 
which  was  allowed  to  remain  open  did  not  teach  Chinese.®®  Nonethe¬ 
less,  many  Chinese  used  the  “forced  inactivity”  of  the  occupation  to 
undertake  private  study  of  Kibo  yu.  One  effect  of  the  Chinese  lan¬ 
guage  schools  was  that  parents  followed  their  children  in  desiring  to 
learn  the  Chinese  language;  the  publishing  of  books  offering  instruc¬ 
tion  in  Chinese  became  a  booming  business.'® 

The  impact  of  education  upon  young  Chinese  during  the  Japanese 
occupation  inspired  strong  Chinese  nationalism.  Former  students  of 
Dutch-Chinese  schools  at  first  hated  the  Chinese  schools,  but  the  re¬ 
lationship  of  the  schools  to  China  as  a  country  which  “still  held  out 
against  the  oppressors”  made  up  for  the  deficiencies  of  less  than  per  ect 

instruction.^^  .  .r.  ,  xi  • 

Overseas  Chinese  youth  witnessed  the  flight  of  Dutch  authority  in 

the  face  of  Japanese  aggression,  and  saw  the  old  Chinese  organiza¬ 
tions,  once  sources  of  overseas  Chinese  protection,  collapse  before  the 
Japanese  invaders.  As  the  occupation  drew  to  a  close  at  war  s  end, 
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these  old  sources  of  power  did  not  have  the  strength  to  return.  At 
this  juncture  many  young  overseas  Chinese,  anticipating  what  might 
be  expected  from  Indonesian  authorities,  cast  their  lot  with  China. 

While  most  Kuomintang  sympathizers  lost  their  position  of  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  Chinese  community,  the  pro-Communist  Chinese  were  busy 
throughout  the  war,  neatly  evading  Japanese  attempts  at  halting  their 
influence.  They  concentrated  their  efforts  upon  youth,  setting  up 
Communist  “study  groups”  among  students  and  other  young  people,'- 
and  were  able  to  maintain  discipline  and  organization.  After  the  war, 
they  were  able  to  get  their  adherents  to  fill  the  vacancies  left  by  Euro¬ 
pean  teachers  and  those  pro-Kuomintang  teachers  who  left  the  pro¬ 
fession  to  go  into  business.^* 

The  early  postwar  period  found  the  Chinese  community  in  Indo¬ 
nesia,  especially  its  younger  members,  solidified,  imbued  with  height¬ 
ened  Chinese  nationalism,  and  increasingly  interested  in  the  Chinese 
Communist  movement  in  view  of  increasing  Communist  successes  in 
China.  The  enforced  teaching  of  the  Chinese  language  during  the 
Japanese  occupation  had  played  a  significant  role  in  producing  all  of 
these  effects. 


Chinese  Education  and  the  Indonesian  Republic 

Although  new  pro-Kuomintang  versus  pro- Chinese  Communist 
factionalism,  often  reflected  in  a  revival  of  the  alignment  of  perana- 
kam  versus  totoks,  was  to  manifest  itself,  the  earlier  differences 
arising  from  the  practice  of  incoming  Chinese  families  to  associate 
closely  with  groups  from  their  own  locale  in  China  were  greatly  re¬ 
duced  at  the  close  of  World  War  II.  The  unification  of  Chinese  civic 
organizations,  a  product  of  the  Japanese  occupation,  brought  under 
a  central  leadership  in  each  community  most  of  the  old  regional  asso¬ 
ciations,  commercial  and  trade  organizations,  and  the  private  Chinese 
schools.^^ 

One  phenomenon  of  the  postwar  period  under  the  new  Republic  of 
Indonesia  was  the  rapid  growth  of  private  Chinese  education.  Al¬ 
though  usually  associated  with  the  totok  families  who  had  set  them  up 
and  established  their  general  character,  the  schools  at  this  time  were 
enrolling  a  great  many  more  peranakan  children  than  they  had  in  the 
past.  The  disappearance  of  Dutch-Chinese  education,  and  the  limited 
accommodations  of  the  new  Indonesian  national  schools,  along  with 
the  widespread  Chinese  contention  that  they  were  of  inferior  quality. 
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accounted  for  increased  peranakan  enrollments  in  the  Chinese  insti¬ 
tutions.  While  at  least  one-third  of  the  children  attending  private 
Chinese  schools  were  reported  to  be  from  peraruikan  homes  in  1956/® 
a  sizeable  number  of  peranakan  families  sent  their  children  to  Chris¬ 
tian  missionary  schools  or  Chinese-managed  Indonesian  language 
schools*^^ 

It  was  private  Chinese  education,  as  in  the  past,  which  occasioned 
the  greatest  concern  among  Indonesian  Government  officials.  Man¬ 
aged  by  local  boards  which  were  periodically  elected  by  parents  and 
supporters,  these  schools  had  complete  autonomy  from  government 
control  when  they  accepted  no  government  subsidy.”  Few  did  so. 
Supporters  of  the  schools  arninged  for  their  own  fundraising;  most 
donations  were  reported  to  bo  small,  and  school  fees,  which  were 
determined  by  the  family’s  ability  to  pay,  represented  the  most  im¬ 
portant  source  of  income.’®  When  the  Indonesian  Government  did 
not  subsidize  these  schools,  Malay  was  not  required  to  be  taught.  Kuo 
yu  was  the  medium  of  instruction,  and  English  was  the  most  popular 
second  language.’® 

In  1954,  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  reported  that  at  least  75 
percent  of  all  the  Chinese  teachers  were  pro-Communist;  while  the 
Indonesian  Government  was  able  to  control  to  some  extent  the  text 
materials  used  in  these  schools,  which  were  imported  from  China  or 
Taiwan,  it  had  little  control  over  the  teachers.®®  As  the  competition 
between  pro-Nationalist  and  pro-Chinese  Communist  sentiments  grew 
among  the  overseas  Chinese,  the  schools  tended  to  be  dominated  by  one 
or  the  other  of  these  factions. 

The  Chinese  community  generally  did  not  send  its  children  to  the 
national  schools  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  One  was  their  belief  that 
the  education  available  in  private  Chinese  institutions  was  of  higher 
quality  than  that  offered  by  the  government  schools.  Skinner  attrib¬ 
utes  this  qualitative  difference  to  three  factors :  (1)  the  proportionately 
greater  economic  resources  of  the  Chinese,  (2)  their  concentration  in 
urban  areas,  and  (3)  the  importance  placed  by  the  Chinese  upon 
upward  mobility,®’  and  education  as  a  means  to  that  end.  To  some 
extent  Indonesian  national  education  represented  an  alternative  to 
Chinese  private  education,  despite  the  fact  that  it  was  by  no  means 
universally  available.  In  response  to  the  question  of  why  more  Chinese 
did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  for  Indonesian  national 
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education,  a  frequent  Chinese  comment  was  that  uniform  education 
of  all  children  in  the  same  public  school  would  not  guarantee  good 
Indonesian  citizenship  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese.  It  was  felt  by 
many  that  while  discriminatory  practices  continued  to  exist,  the 
national  schools  could  not  solve  the  problem  of  “good  [Indonesian] 
citizenship”  among  the  Chinese.®*  Certainly  a  factor  such  as  the 
proximity  of  the  schools  also  played  a  role  in  the  choice  of  private 
Chinese  education,  since  Chinese  schools  are  usually  located  in  the 
heart  of  Chinese  residential  areas.  Finally,  the  fact  that  an  education 
with  some  concentration  on  China’s  cultural  heritage  was  desired  by 
many  Chinese  parents  was  reflected  in  the  swollen  enrollments  of 
private  Chinese  schools  during  the  1950’s. 

One  significant  development  during  this  period  was  the  increasing 
extent  to  which  higher  education  in  mainland  China  was  being  made 
available  to  overseas  Chinese,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  in  Taiwan.  En¬ 
trance  into  Indonesian  universities  was  limited ;  in  some  cases,  a  basis 
for  admission  was  whether  the  prospective  student  or  his  family  had 
supported  the  Indonesian  revolution  against  the  Dutch.®®  Most 
Chinese  had  not  done  so,  considering  their  protected  position  under 
Dutch  administration  and  their  frequent  estrangement  from  the  Indo¬ 
nesians.  Furthermore,  the  Chinese  were  often  less  than  responsive  to 
the  availability  of  Indonesian  higher  education  because  they  con¬ 
sidered  it  to  be  of  questionable  quality.  The  language  medium  was 
Indonesian,  a  language  in  which  few  textbooks  existed.  Equipment, 
particularly  for  the  laboratory  sciences,  was  scarce.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  decade  of  the  1960’s,  European  educators  withdrew.  Operating 
under  such  limitations,  the  quality  of  Indonesian  higher  education 
declined,  at  least  in  some  faculties. 

At  the  same  time,  overseas  Chinese  students  were  receiving  bids  to 
attend  universities  in  China  and  Taiwan  at  the  expense  of  the  authori¬ 
ties  in  these  places.  The  Chinese  Communist  authorities  claimed  to 
offer  such  students  high  government  posts  on  the  mainland  upon  com¬ 
pletion  of  their  university  training.  Despite  the  Indonesian  Govern¬ 
ment’s  subsequent  refusal  of  re-entry  to  such  students  except  in 
“exceptional  cases,”  a  substantial  exodus  of  students  took  place,®^  One 
observer  quotes  a  Malayan  Chinese,  who  may  well  have  spoken  for 
many  overseas  Chinese  parents  throughout  Southeast  Asia  during  the 
1950’s: 

Right  now  there  is  no  place  in  Southeast  Asia  where  a  Chinese-speaking  boy 
or  girl  can  get  university  training.  So  they  go  to  Communist  China,  and 
they  never  come  back.  We  want  to  keep  our  children  at  home,  but  I  can 
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understand  how  a  youngster  feels.  Most  look  back  to  their  own  country. 
And  If  they  have  a  chance,  they’ll  go  back  to  China,  which  has  a  big  future, 
nobody  can  deny  that." 


Government  Restrictions  on  Overseas  Chinese  Education 

The  Indonesian  Government’s  position  was  one  of  concern  for  the 
undermining  effects  of  private  Chinese  education  upon  Indonesia  s 
attempts  to  consolidate  control  and  unify  its  citizenry.  First,  there 
loomed  the  problem  of  Indonesian  nationals  among  the  Chinese  popu¬ 
lation  whose  children  attended  these  schools — that  is,  Chinese  who  had 
opted  for  Indonesian  citizenship  or  who  by  reasons  of  birth  had 
acquired  it.  Second,  there  were  the  effects  of  Communist  or  Kuomin- 
tang  propaganda  being  disseminated  among  all  the  students  of  these 
schools,  regardless  of  their  citizenship  status.  As  Piotrow  points  out, 
“The  heart  of  the  problem  of  Chinese  loyalties  .  .  .  lies  in  the  Chinese 
schools  ....  Traditionally,  the  first  sentences  they  [the  students] 
learn  to  write  are:  ‘I  am  Chinese.  I  live  in  the  Nanyang.  I  love 
China.’  ”  However,  despite  declarations  that  such  schooling  was 
not  conducive  to  good  Indonesian  citizenship,  the  Indonesian  Goveim- 
ment  was  hard  put  in  the  early  lD50’s  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  all  its 
nationals  into  government  schools,  which  were  insufficient  in  number 
even  for  the  indigenous  population.  Except  for  a  few  isolated  actions, 
such  as  refusal  of  re-entry  to  students  going  to  China  for  higher  edu¬ 
cation,  barring  Communist  texts,  resolving  that  schooling  should  not 
be  politically  orientated,  and  requiring  the  teaching  of  Malay  by  all 
private  schools  receiving  government  subsidies,  the  government  did 
not  actually  make  any  organized  moves  against  these  schools  until 
1952.®’  Increased  control  over  texts  and  curricula  of  these  schools  was 
exercised  after  the  Inspectorate  of  Foreign  Education  was  established 
in  the  Ministry  of  Education  during  the  same  year.®®  According  to 
one  source,  the  Indonesian  Government’s  delay  in  regulation  of  Chinese 
schools  was  due  in  part  to  pressure  from  the  sizeable  Peking  diplo¬ 
matic  corps  in  Indonesia  and  from  the  PKI  (the  Indonesian  Com¬ 
munist  Party).®® 

A  pronounced  change  in  the  Indonesian  Government’s  laissez-faiTe 
policy  toward  the  Chinese  schools  came  with  a  general  drive  against 
the  overseas  Chinese,  beginning  in  1957.  This  reversal  of  policy  and 
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its  anti-Kuomintang  nature  are  partially  explained  by  the  presence 
of  two  factors:  (1)  the  accusation  that  pro-Kuomintanc:  Chinese  weiT, 
collaborating  in  the  outer  island  rebellion;  and  (2)  the  fact  that  the 
elections  of  1955  had  resulted  in  a  new  government  which  was  more 
“neutralist”  in  character,  compared  with  its  generally  pro-Western, 
anti-Communist  predecessor. 

In  March  1957,  the  government  empowered  the  army  to  exercise 
its  special  authority  reserved  for  periods  of  national  emergency,*'"  thus 
providing  the  legal  basis  for  Minister  of  Defense  Djuanda's  procla¬ 
mation  of  a  military  decree  in  November  of  that  year.  This  decree  fa¬ 
cilitated  considerably  more  control  over  “foreign  language  schools.”*” 
The  new  regulations  against  the  Chinese  schools  included  limiting 
their  numbers  and  transferring  Indonesian  citizens  into  Indonesian 
national  schools ;  Chinese  schools  were  allowed  to  o|)enite  only  in  major 
cities  and  in  a  few  towns.  Six  months  after  the  order  had  been  issued 
only  a  few  hundred  such  schools  remained.*'*  The  early  part  of  this 
drive  against  the  Chinese  schools  was  directed  at  those  run  by 
Kuomintang  sympathizei’s,  and  was  one  of  a  series  of  actions  against 
this  group."^  By  early  1959,  virtually  all  of  the  pro-Nationalist  schools 
were  closed.®^ 

Wliile  many  Chinese  Communist  sympathizers  cheered  the  action 
against  the  pro-Nationalists,  some  saw  the  dual  implication  of  reaction 
directed  not  only  toward  the  pro-Kuomintang  elements,  but  against 
the  Chinese  community  generally.  As  Ilumbaraci  explained  in  1959: 
“The  fact  is  that  banning  the  Chinese  schools,  Kuomintang  or  Com¬ 
munist,  as  the  Indonesians  started  doing  about  a  year  ago  amounts  to 
banning  Chinese  culture  and  (his  is  where  Peking  has  begun  (o 
worry.” 

Indeed,  the  Chinese  Communists  had  reason  for  concern.  The 
course  of  the  anti-Chinese  drive  gradually  shifted  during  the  period 
from  early  1959  through  1900,  to  become  action  against  the  pro-Peking 
Chinese,  despite  protests  of  the  Communist  Chinese  in  Peking  and  the 
PKL*’®  Indonesian  Education  Minister  Dr.  Prijono  announced  on 
April  5,  1959,  that  some  1,5()()  “foreign  schools”,  the  majority  of 
which  were  Chinese,  had  been  closed.  Some  500  remained  in  oper¬ 
ation,  and  he  estimated  that  90  percent  of  the  latter  were  Chinese. 
He  went  on  to  answer  the  protest  of  Chinese  Ambassador  Huang  Chen 

Mlntz,  Indone$ia,  A  Profile,  p.  173-174  ;  Wlllmott,  The  National  Status  of  the  Chinese 
in  Indonesia,  1900-1958,  p.  75. 

•‘Wlllmott,  The  National  Status  of  the  Chinese  in  Indonesia,  1900-1958,  loc,  cit. 

« Ibid. 

•»  See  pages  ft-7  for  a  discussion  of  the  sanctions  against  the  pro-Natlonallst  Chinese. 

•♦Hanna,  "The  Chinese  Take  a  Second  Look,"  p,  0;  Keesing^s  Contemporary  Archives, 
Vol.  XII,  London  :  Keeslng’s  Publications,  Ltd.,  1959-1960.  p.  1718a-A. 

••  Humbaraci,  op.  cit.,  p.  390. 

See  pages  7-8  for  a  discussion  of  the  sanctions  against  the  pro-Peking  Chinese. 
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against  the  closure  of  Chinese  schools  by  saying,  “  .  .  .  the  People  s 
Republic  of  China  would  not  like  so  many  foreign  schools  on  their 
territory."  Dr.  Prijono  admitted  that  a  larger  number  of  pro- 
Communist  Chinese  schools  than  Nationalist  schools  had  been  closed 
and  that  foreign  schools  were  allowed  to  accept  only  non-Indonesian 
citizens;  he  added  that  all  Chinese  institutions  of  higher  learning  in 
Indonesia  had  been  closed.®^ 

By  January  1,  1961,  the  Duel  Citizenship  Treaty  with  mainland 
China  was  in  effect,  marking  the  end  of  the  severe  hostility  which 
existed  between  Djakarta  and  Peking  over  the  welfare  of  overseas 
Chinese.  Before  that  time,  a  massive  exodus  to  the  Chinese  mainland 
had  taken  place.  Yet  there  still  remain  in  Indonesia,  primarily  in 
urban  centers,  many  Chinese,  some  with  Indonesian  citizenship,  whose 
children  attend  Indonesian  national  schools  or  Christian  schools  which 
follow  an  Indonesian-prescribed  curriculum.  The  few  Chinese 
private  schools  which  remain  “must  include  the  Indonesian  language 
as  a  subject  of  instruction  .  .  .”  and  “.  .  .  must  follow  the  same 
general  course  of  instruction  [as  the  Indonesian  national  schools]  and 
are  subject  to  inspection  by  the  Ministry  of  Education.”  Further¬ 
more,  President  Sukarno  issued  Presidential  Decision  No.  100  of  the 
year  1960,  effective  on  March  22  of  that  year,  which  restricted  cul¬ 
tural  missions  from  abroad  in  order  to  prevent  the  sort  of  foreign 
control  of  schools  that  had  been  exercised  by  such  missions  from  China 
in  the  past:  “The  sending  and  receiving  of  cultural  missions  by  the 
government  are  entrusted  to  the  Department  of  Education  and  Cul¬ 
ture,  while  the  receiving  of  cultural  missions  by  private  parties  requires 
.official  authorization  .  .  .  .”  For  all  intonts  and  purposes,  the  Indo¬ 
nesian  Government  now  appears  to  have  conti'ol  over  the  education 
of  its  Chinese  minority. 

^  The  Asian  Recorder,  Vol.  V,  No.  18.  loo.  cit. 

«  The  Worldmark  Encyclopedia  of  the  Nations.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers,  1960, 
I).  432. 


IV.  The  Sociological  Context  of  Overseas 
Chinese  Education 


Education  and  a  Divided  Chinese  Community 

The  Chinese  community  in  Indonesia,  if  it  can  be  called  such,  had 
been  internally  rent  by  dissension  stemming  from  loyalty  to,  and  as¬ 
sociation  with,  differing  places  of  origin  in  China.  Such  dis¬ 
tinctions  were  reinforced  by  differences  in  dialects  used  in  China, 
which  tended  to  be  perpetuated  in  the  Indies.  Newly  arrived  Chinese 
often  settled  in  regions  or  parts  of  a  city  populated  by  persons  from 
their  home  dialect  groups,  frequently  i-elatives  who  were  already 
Indies  residents.^  Further  cleavage  was  based  upon  the  differences 
in  outlook  of  the  feraruikan  and  the  totok — differences  which  were 
particularly  evident  after  the  rise  of  Chinese  nationalism.  Before 
the  revolutionary  movement  in  China,  immigrants  had  felt  little  sense 
of  identification  with  the  disunified  homeland.  But  Chinese  ^  who 
arrived  subsequently  did  not  fall  as  easily  into  the  relatively  apolitical 
pattern  of  pcraTvaAjan  society. 

These  differences  were  reflected  in  the  schools  which  the  Chinese  as¬ 
sociations  began  to  open  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  and  which  to  some 
extent  were  reinforced  by  them.  The  associations  which  established 
schools  were  originally  organized  along  regional  lines.  Before  their 
schools  were  operated  under  the  influence  of  reformists  from  China, 
the  medium  of  instruction  was  often  the  dialect  of  the  home  commu¬ 
nity  in  China.  Thus,  area  of  origin  differences  were  perpetuated 
through  language.  The  THHK’s  purpose  in  organizing  was  to  break 
down  these  divisions.  Its  chief  means  to  this  end  was  the  opening 
of  private  Chinese  schools,  all  of  which  would  use  the  national  lan¬ 
guage  as  the  medium  of  instruction,  thus  facilitating  cohesion  through 
mutual  intelligibility.  The  efforts  of  the  THHK  and  other  such 
organizations  had  considerable  success  in  securing  overseas  Chinese 
abandonment  of  diverse  dialects.  However,  the  fact  that  upper  socio¬ 
economic  class  feranakans  tended  to  select  the  Dutch-Chinese  schools, 
whereas  the  totokst  selected  the  private  Chinese  educational  facilities. 


‘  Palmier,  op.  cit.,  p.  108. 
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indicates  that  education  also  served  to  drive  a  wedge  between  these  two 
major  segments  of  overseas  Chinese  society. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  private  Cliinese  education  was  that  after 
the  turn  of  the  century  it  rapidly  became  a  totok  operation,  and  re¬ 
mained  so  until  at  least  the  1950’s.  After  1900,  the  arrivals  from  the 
Chinese  mainland  had  much  less  vested  interest  in  local  Dutch  or 
Indonesian  society  than  did  the  peraruikam^  many  of  whom  were  in¬ 
volved  in  business  which  cut  through  ethnic  divisions,  or  were  married 
to  Indonesian  wives.  The  totoks  had  not  acquired  the  vision  of  Dutch 
language  and  customs  as  a  stepping-stone  to  higher  personal  prestige. 
Furthermore,  their  recent  e.xperience  in  China  intensified  their  interest 
in  maintaining  a  continuing  identification  with  their  homeland.  They 
maintained  closer  family  relationships  with  people  on  the  mainland. 
In  short,  they  sought  to  create  a  Chinese  environment  in  their  adopted 
country.  Therefore,  a  Chinese  education  for  their  children  was  con¬ 
sidered  paramount,  especially  in  view  of  what  the  Dutch  provided  in 
the  way  of  overseas  Chinese  education.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  most  totoks  arrived  in  the  Indies  impoverished.  Had  they  sought 
it,  admission  to  “native  schools”  of  the  first  class  would  have  been 
unavailable  to  them  and  fees  charged  by  any  of  the  Dutch-Chinese 
schools  would  have  been  prohibitive.  As  their  fortunes  advanced, 
many  totoks  themselves  became  THHK  organizers,  favoring  the  Chi¬ 
nese  nationalism  emphasized  in  these  schools.* 

With  regard  to  peranakcm-totok  divisions  expressed  through  the 
Chinese  schools,  the  Indonesian  Government  inherited  a  situation  not 
unlike  that  faced  by  the  Dutch.  But  there  had  been  added  the  compli¬ 
cation  of  a  change  in  government  on  the  Chinese  mainland,  followed 
by  some  shifts  in  local  Chinese  allegiances.  The  split  between  a  pro- 
Chinese  Communist  orientation  and  a  pro-Kuomintang  orientation 
has  tended  to  further  reinforce  totok  versus  peranakan  conflict  and 
to  be  expressed  through  the  private  Chinese  schools. 

Much  of  the  older  totok  society  with  allegiance  to  the  Chinese  Na¬ 
tionalists,  or  Kuomintang,  had  become  the  new  peranakan  society. 
Still  pro-Kuomintang,  but  with  greater  vested  interest  in  their  new 
homeland  (following  a  second-generation  pattern  less  politically 
oriented),  these  overseas  Chinese  tended  to  send  their  children  to 
Christian  missionary  schools,  Indonesian  national  schools,  or  private 
Chinese  schools  with  pro-Kuomintang  leanings.*  As  evidence  of  their 
apolitical  nature,  Skinner  observes  that  “Many  peranakans  .  .  .  ques¬ 
tion  the  wisdom  of  teaching  so  much  politics  in  the  schools,  and  some 
feel  quite  strongly  about  Communist  indoctrination  of  10-year  olds. 


*  Purcell,  }’fte  Chinese  in  Southeast  Asia,  p.  532. 

*  WiUmott,  The  national  Status  of  the  Chinese  in  Indonesia.  1966,  p.  68. 
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Some  Iperanakan]  newspapers  have  suggested  government  interven¬ 
tion  and  control.”  * 

Despite  widespread  sympathy  among  the  peranakans  with  the 
Kuomintang  and  earlier  tendencies  away  from  private  Chinese  educa¬ 
tion,  and  despite  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  Chinese  schools  taught 
“the  curriculum  used  in  Communist  China  and  .  .  .  [were]  ...  in 
large  part  staffed  by  China-bom  men  who  reportedly  stress  Commu¬ 
nist  indoctrination,”  ®  their  children  increasingly  attended  the  Chinese 
schools  during  the  1950’s.«  Willmott  e.xplains  that  some  peranakans, 
in  spite  of  their  political  sympathies,  want  their  children  to  have  a 
purely  Chinese  education,  while  others  simply  desire  the  best  possible 
education  for  them,  regardless  of  its  political  orientation.^  In  either 
case,  private  Chinese  education  of  whatever  political  coloration  often 
appeared  to  be  the  only  reasonable  choice. 

To  generalize  that  overseas  Chinese  education  was  predominately 
pro-Communist  in  nature  w’ould  be  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  Kuomin¬ 
tang  had  increasingly  less  opportunity  for  influencing  the  Chinese 
schools.  One  pro-Nationalist  overseas  Chinese  leader  was  reported 
in  1959  to  have  complained : 

Several  years  aRO,  we  used  to  get  about  $50  a  month  from  Taipei  [for 
the  school],  and  even  an  occasional  directive.  But  [now]  our  schools 
and  newspapers  would  ro  bankrupt  if  it  were  not  for  personal  contribu¬ 
tions  by  a  half-dozen  men  like  myself.  Worst  of  all,  we  haven  t  had 
a  word  from  Formosa  in  almost  four  years.* 

Even  before  the  Indonesian  Government  singled  out  the  pro- 
Nationalist  schools  for  closure  in  1957,  there  were  difficulties  for 
percmakcmsi  who  wished  a  private  Chinese  education  with  pro-Kuomm- 
tang  leanings  for  their  children.  Since  the  Indonesian  Government 
maintained  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Peking  regime,  the  consular 
facilities  of  Communist  China  were  available  to  the  pro-Communist 
schools.  Anti-Communist  Chinese,  however,  were  at  a  disadvantage 
in  that  the  government  in  Taiwan  was  not  officially  recognized  by 
Indonesia,  and  thus  potential  channels  of  support  from  that  quarter 
w'ere  closed. 

Like  the  Dutch,  the  Indonesian  Government  was  disturbed  over  the 
factionalism  within  the  Chinese  community  which  expressed  itself 
through  the  Chinese  schools.  No  doubt  the  controversial  political 
coloration  of  Chinese  primary  and  secondary  education  was  an  addi¬ 
tional  inducement  of  the  government  in  its  desire  to  place  all  children, 
particularly  those  Chinese  children  whom  they  considered  Indonesian 

♦  Skinner,  Report  on  the  CMneee  in  Southeast  Asia,  p.  67. 

®  Thompson  and  Adloff,  op.  cit,,  p.  63. 

«  Ibid.;  also  see  Skinner,  “The  Chinese  of  Java/*  p.  4. 

''  Willmott,  The  National  Status  of  the  Chinese  in  Indonesia,  1956,  loo.  cit. 

•  Elegant,  op.  cit.,  p.  237. 
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citizens,  in  national  schools.  Before  launchinji  an  all-out  campaifrn 
against  private  Chinese  education,  the  government  banned  some 
curriculum  materials  and  texts  sent  from  China,  on  the  grounds  that 
the  schools  should  be  free  from  politics.  The  Times  of  Indonesia 
stated  on  May  26, 1952,  in  relation  to  government  seizure  of  such  mate¬ 
rials,  that  “the  authorities  stressed  that  they  would  not  tolerate  com¬ 
munist  cultural  infiltration  [in  primary  and  secondary  schools]  where 
the  twigs  are  easily  bent.”  *  In  1952  and  1953,  some  Chinese  schools  in 
Java  and  Borneo  were  closed  down  for  “disseminating  political  propa¬ 
ganda”  and  an  Inspectorate  of  Foreign  Schools  was  set  up;  one 
of  its  tasks  was  to  arbitrate  disputes  between  pro-Nationalist  and  pro- 
Peking  Chinese  regarding  the  use  of  Chinese  school  buildings.*® 

It  is  evident  that  the  extent  to  which  overseas  Chinese  sent  their 
children  to  pro-Chinese  Communist  or  pro-Kuomintang  schools  was 
not  necessarily  an  indication  of  their  own  political  sentiments.  Wliat 
does  seem  apparent  is  that,  despite  political  factionalism  within  their 
community,  many  Chinese  parents  prefer  that  their  children  obtain 
some  appreciation  of  Chinese  culture,  whether  seen  through  Chinese 
Communist  or  pro-Kuomintang  eyes.  Just  as  the  number  of  Chinese 
families  who  sent  their  children  to  Catholic  or  “Christian”  (Prot¬ 
estant)  schools  failed  to  reflect  in  most  cases  the  number  of  Christian 
Chinese  homes,**  so  the  number  of  Chinese  who  sent  their  children 
to  Peking-oriented  schools  failed  to  provide  a  valid  indicator  of  sup¬ 
port  for  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  in  the  Indonesian  Chinese 
community. 

Nonetheless,  the  early  peranakan-totok  factionalism  has  been  trans¬ 
lated  to  some  extent  into  pro-Kuomintang  versus  pro-Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  factionalism.  But  alignment  according  to  original  peranakan- 
totok  divisions  is  to  a  great  extent  maintained.  Despite  the  unifying 
effect  of  throwing  all  Chinese  into  the  same  schools  under  the  Japanese 
occupation,  the  old  differences  reappeared,  albeit  in  new  guises. 

Chinese  Education  and  Indonesian  Society 

From  early  times,  the  Dutch  practice  of  providing  separate  educa¬ 
tion  for  different  classes  and  racial  groups  served  to  intensify  Chinese- 
Indonesian  separateness.  The  Dutch  administration’s  lack  of  educa¬ 
tional  provision  for  the  Chinese  prior  to  1908  inspired  the  appearance 
of  private  Chinese  schools,  which  served  to  keep  the  Chinese  apart 
from  indigenous  society.  The  Dutch-Chinese  schools  themselves 
segregated  the  Chinese  students  who  attended  from  the  indigenous 


*  Thompson  and  Adloff,  loe.  cit, 
“/Wd. 

^  Palmier,  op.  dU,  p.  115. 
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people.  One  wonders  if  there  is  not  a  relationship  between  the  fact 
that  the  lower  socioeconomic  class  of  Chinese  attended  the  “native 
schools,  if  they  attended  at  all,  and  the  fact  that  this  very  group  was 
considered  the  most  assimilated  into  indigenous  society  of  all  the 
overseas  Chinese.*^  Dutch  refusals  to  comply  with  Chinese  requests 
for  expanded  educational  facilities  during  the  1920’s  were  justified  on 
the  grounds  that  such  increased  provisions  would  offend  the  Indo¬ 
nesians,  yet  the  alternative  of  merging  the  Indonesian  and  Chinese 
schools  into  one  was  considered  to  be  too  expensive  and  impractical.” 

The  creation  of  private  Chinese  education  served  not  only  to  inten¬ 
sify  Indonesian-Chinese  physical  separateness,  but  also,  inasmuch  as 
a  higher  proportion  of  Chinese  subsequently  received  schooling  than 
did  the  indigenous  people,  to  perpetuate  the  estrangement.  In  1943. 
Raymond  Kennedy,  referring  to  the  greater  literacy  of  the  Chinese 
as  compared  with  the  Indonesians,  noted  that  over  50  percent  of 
Chinese  men  and  about  15  percent  of  Chinese  women  were  able  to 
read  and  write,”  or  approximately  65  percent  of  Chinese  adults.  As 
late  as  1947,  in  contrast,  only  37  percent  of  the  adult  population  of 
the  Indies  (including  C^ese)  were  classified  as  “literate.”  ” 

Brian  Harrison  calls  attention  to  the  responsibility  of  education 
to  unify  the  Indonesian  peoples  “in  spirit”,  chiefly  through  teaching 
a  common  language.  He  alludes  to  the  “disintegrating  effects  of  edu¬ 
cation  [where]  wide  ethnic  as  well  as  linguistic  differences  occur, 
making  particular  reference  to  the  independent  Chinese  schools  as  a 
serious  “threat  to  integration.”  ”  As  was  evidenced  among  the  Chinese 
during  the  early  1900’s,  the  widespread  use  of  the  Chinese  national 
language  in  Chinese  schools  broke  down  internal  divisions  witliin  the 
Chinese  community  occasioned  by  linguistic  diversities.  So,  on  the 
larger  scale  of  integrating  the  entire  Indonesian  population,  mutual 
intelligibility  inspired  through  a  common  school  system  could  be 
expected  to  produce  greater  interracial  cohesion  than  has  been  evi¬ 
denced  in  the  past.  Recognizing  this  need,  the  Indonesian  Government 
insists  that  hahasa,  IndoTiesid  (the  Indonesian  national  language) 
be  the  medium  of  instruction  in  all  national  schools  after  the  first  3 
years,”  and  that  its  study  be  included  in  the  curriculum  for  a  pre¬ 
scribed  number  of  years  at  all  “foreign”  or  private  schools.” 

Skinner,  “The  Chinese  of  Java,“  loc,  cit, 

«  Purcell,  The  Chineee  in  Southeast  Asia,  p.  630. 
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In  his  book,  Social  Status  amd  Power  in  Java^  Leslie  Palmier  ex¬ 
plores  the  interrelationships  which  exist  amon<?  various  segments  of 
the  population  in  two  Javanese  communities  durinj^  the  mid-1950’s. 
His  discussion  of  the  Catholic  school  there,  which  is  attended  by  both 
Indonesians  and  Chinese,  is  particularly  revealing  with  regard  to  the 
results  of  integrated  Chinese-Indonesian  education.  He  points  out 
that  while  some  friendships  do  evolve  between  Indonesian  and  Chinese 
children,  they  occur  more  easily  among  girls  than  boys,  and  generally 
do  not  carry  over  outside  of  school,  except  during  the  last  3  years 
of  high  school.  Despite  the  implication  that  these  friendships  might 
continue  into  adult  life,  particularly  since  these  students  frequently 
shared  the  common  religious  faith  of  Catholicism,  such  did  not  appear 
to  be  the  case.  “There  was  no  social  intercourse  between  them  [the 
Indonesians  and  Chinese]  at  all,  and  the  only  time  they  met  was  at 
church  service.  Such  occasions  were  minimal,  as  they  tended  to  attend 
services  held  at  different  times.” 

Another  example  recorded  by  Palmier  was  that  of  the  relationship 
between  Indonesian  and  Chinese  teachers  who  worked  in  the  same 
state  schools.  One  might  expect  a  common  profession  to  result  in 
similarity  of  interests  sufficient  to  provide  a  basis  for  social  mingling. 
On  the  contrary,  however,  teacher  relations  were  restricted  to  work¬ 
ing  hours.  Palmier  accounts  for  tliis  by  showing  that  interests  out¬ 
side  their  profession  would  be  dissimilar.  While  the  Indonesian  might 
earn  extra  money  tutoring  on  a  part-time  basis,  the  Chinese  would  be 
likely  to  engage  in  some  business  enterprise,  like  the  i)roduction  of 
batik.  Probably  the  chances  of  a  Chinese  for  advancement  in  a  state 
school  would  be  much  less  than  those  of  his  Indonesian  counterpart. 
The  children  of  the  Chinese  teacher  would  probably  not  have  reason 
to  aspire  toward  government  service  or  responsible  administrative  po¬ 
sitions  outside  of  the  Chinese  business  community.  Both  Chinese 
and  Indonesian  teachers  are  submerged  within  their  own  distinct 
racial  and  ethnic  communities  which  have  few  interrelationships  aside 
from  purely  business  ones.^*® 

One  might  conclude  from  the  foregoing  discussions  that  integrated 
education  can  be  expected  to  provide  the  prerequisite  physical  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  assimilation  can  take  place  between  overseas  Chinese 
and  the  larger  Indonesian  society.  But  other  conditions  in  society 
which  make  for  greater  overlapping  of  interests  will  be  required  to 
facilitate  real  unification  “in  spirit.” 


>»  Palmier,  loo.  cit. 
"Ibid.,  p.  lie-H7. 
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Oversess  Chinoso  Educstlon  snd  Mdinlsnd  China 

One  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Chinese  minority  community 
in  Indonesia,  and  throughout  Southeast  Asia  for  that  matter,  has 
been  its  historic  relationship  with  mainland  China.  In  recounting  the 
ways  in  which  Communist  China  has  approached  the  problem  of  win¬ 
ning  overseas  Chinese  to  communism,  Vandenbosch  includes  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  international  Communist  meetings,  the  infiltration  of  laboi 
unions,  free  Communist  publications,  radio  broadcasts  from  China, 
and  cultural  and  educational  services.*'  Upon  closer  examination, 
however,  it  appears  that  since  the  turn  of  the  century,  all  Chinese 
governments  have  attempted  to  win  political  support  of  the  overseas 
Chinese;  and  education  has  been  utilized  as  perhaps  the  chief  instru¬ 
ment  of  propaganda  by  Manchus,  Nationalists,  and  Communists  alike. 

Aroused  by  the  influence  of  exiled  Chinese  reformists  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  private  overseas  Chinese  schools,  the  Manchu  Government 
dispatched  emissaries  and  teachers  to  Southeast  Asia  and  volunteered 
to  bring  overseas  Chinese  children  to  China  for  education  at  the  sec¬ 
ondary  level.*-  Meanwhile,  the  Chinese  exiles  and  reformers  who 
later  took  part  in  Sun  Yat-sen’s  revolution  and  its  aftermath  were 
gaining  support  for  the  nationalist  cause  among  the  overseas  (dii- 
nese.*’’  By  the  time  the  Chinese  revolution  of  1911  was  an  accom¬ 
plished  fact,  private  Chinese  education  in  Indonesia  was  geared  to  the 
new  educational  .system  then  emerging  in  China,  and  was  complete 
with  nationalist  Chinese  teachers  and  curriculum  materials.  The 
influence  of  educators  from  the  mainland  dominated  school  boards  and 
language  instruction.  The  overseas  Chinese,  particularly  totokn,  were 
not  only  considerably  unified  in  opposition  to  Dutch  and  Indonesians 
through  educational  means;  they  were  also  unified  with  a  strong  pro- 
China  orientation.  The  institute  in  Nanking  for  the  training  of  teach¬ 
ers  for  overseas  Chinese  schools,  established  under  the  Manchus,-'*  was 
continued  by  the  Nationalists.  In  1927,  the  new  Chinese  Government, 
which  established  headquarters  in  Nanking  under  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
stepped  up  its  influence  upon  Chinese  education  abroad  by  insisting 
that  these  schools  register  with  the  Chinese  Ministry  of  Education. 
The  Ministry  supplied  teachers  and  sent  educational  inspectors,  t  le 
latter  would  come  disguised  as  travelers  and  businessmen  when  Dutc  i 
administrative  action  prohibited  their  free  movement. 

During  the  period  of  Japanese  occupation  of  Indonesia  in  Worli 
War  II,  overseas  Chinese  were  conditioned  to  a  considerable  extent  foi 

*1  Vandenbosch.  “Chinese  Thrust  Into  Southeast  Asia”  p.  337. 

Wlllmott,  The  National  Statue  of  the  Chinese  in  Indonesia.  1956,  p.  4. 

Purcell,  The  Chinese  <n  Southeast  Asia,  loc.  cit. 

2^  Meljer,  op,  cit.,  p.  10. 
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the  Communist  victory  on  the  mainland  whicli  was  to  take  place  in 
1949.  Communists,  often  arriving  by  way  of  Malaya,  were  active 
under  the  occupation  as  the  only  organized  group  over  which  the 
Japanese  were  able  to  exert  little  control.  By  the  end  of  the  war,  as 
Kuomintang  supporters  went  back  into  business,  the  Communists  were 
able  to  “elicit  the  enthusiasm  and  dedication”  of  their  Party  members 
in  filling  the  vacancies  occasioned  by  a  severe  teacher  shortage  in 
private  Chinese  schools.-®  Their  willingness  to  take  the  low-paying 
teaching  positions  contributed  to  the  rapid  expansion  of  these  schools.^' 
Piotrow  stated  in  19.58  that,  “Communist  agents  appear  to  have 
captured  the  Chinese  school  system”  I)y  installing  their  own 
teachers,  enrolling  Communists  as  students  to  organize  youth  groups, 
sending  pamphlets,  books,  and  exhibits,  and  appealing  to  Chinese 
students  to  go  to  China  for  higher  education.-®  These  means  employed 
by  the  Chinese  Communists  to  control  overseas  Chinese  education 
did  not  appear  to  be  very  different  from  those  used  by  their  mainland 
predecessors. 

Prior  to  the  1911  revolution  in  China,  teachers  dispatched  to  the 
Nanyang  were  usually  of  inferior  quality.  While  reformists  and  the 
teachers  who  arrived  subsequently  were  probably  better  qualified,  they 
were  so  imbued  with  whatever  Chinese  political  views  were  currentiy 
dominant  on  the  mainland  that  education  other  than  political  indoc¬ 
trination  was  frequently  neglected.  As  a  result,  educational  standards 
in  the  Nanyang  schools  were  always  considered  to  be  lower  than  on 
the  Chinese  mainland.-”  In  1948,  many  (Jiinese  teachers  in  Indonesia 
joined  the  “leftist”  Nan  lima  [South  China]  Education  AsscK'iation,®” 
and  in  19.50,  Skinner  described  most  teachers  in  (he  Chinese  scliools  as 
“China-born,  young  and  pro-Peking.” 

Curriculum  materials  used  in  these  overseas  Chinese  schools  have 
frequently  come  directly  from  China.  Through  this  means,  the  chang¬ 
ing  Chinese  governments,  whatever  their  political  philosophy,  have 
not  only  exerted  a  control  over  the  content  of  curriculum  but  have 
also  abetted  the  maintenance  of  Chinese  separateness  through  the  use 
of  the  Chinese  language  in  these  materials.  During  the  19.50''s,  the 
local  associations  wliich  sponsored  Chinese  schools  were  unable  to 
afford  translations  of  these  texts  into  Indonesian,  even  if  they  had 
wanted  them.”-  During  this  period,  the  supply  of  texts  from  sources 
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Other  than  Communist  China  was  inadequate.-''’  Even  prior  to  Com¬ 
munist  control  of  tlie  (^hinese  mainland,  the  Dutch  authorities  had 
frequently  banned  imported  (liinese  texts,  which  were  known  to  some¬ 
times  discredit  the  Southeast  Asian  ^rovernments  in  power.®-*  Current 
events  courses  were  taught  by  pro-(4iinese  Communist  teachers  in  these 
schools  by  using  as  source  materials,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
schools’  management  committees,  the  Communist-oriented  publica¬ 
tions,  KSheng-lmo  Pao  and  Sin  Po.^-‘ 

Shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  Manchu  Government 
invited  Chinese  TIIIIK  school  graduates  to  attend  Chi  Nan  Il&ueh 
T'ang^  a  government  school  in  Nanking,  for  secondary  schooling  at 
the  expense  of  the  Imperial  Government.®*’  This  invitation  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  long  series  of  such  appeals  by  subsequent  Chinese  govern¬ 
ments,  continuing  after  the  establishment  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
regime.  For  example,  one  important  duty  of  the  Commission  of  Over¬ 
seas  Chinese  Affairs,  established  in  1949  in  Peking,  was  to  “give  as¬ 
sistance  to  overseas  students  seeking  higher  education  by  finding 
quarters  for  them,  obtaining  preferential  treatment  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Culture  and  Education,  and  recommending  them  to  appro¬ 
priate  institutions.”  ®^  Thompson  and  Adloff  reported  in  19.55  that 
more  Chinese  from  Indonesia  than  from  any  other  country  had  re¬ 
sponded  to  Peking’s  invitation  for  higher  education,  some  5,000  coming 
from  Indonesia  in  195.3  alone.  They  accounted  for  this  fact  by  point¬ 
ing  to  the  “almost  unhampered  propaganda  activities  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Chinese  diplomats  among  (’hineso  school  children”  ®'’  which 
existed  in  Indonesia  prior  to  that  time. 

Other  sources  later  suggested  that  the  overcrowding  in  (Chinese 
universities  and  the  “independent-minded”  quality  of  overseas  Chinese 
students  ®®  were  responsible  for  :i  reduction  of  the  stream  of  students 
going  to  China  for  education  to  a  “mere  trickle”  by  1959.-*“  Piotrow 
actually  cites  a  decline  in  the  number  of  students  returning  to  main¬ 
land  China  as  early  as  1957.-"  Tliis  could  suggest  that  the 
hardening  of  the  official  Indonesian  Government  position  on  students 
attending  Chinese  institutions  of  higher  learning  was  instrumental 
in  inducing  fewer  students  to  go  abroad.  The  fact  that  the  curriculum 
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in  the  Chinese  private  schools  prior  to  1957  was  j^eared  to  higher  learn¬ 
ing  in  China  or  Taiwan,  and  that  the  same  matriculation  examinations 
were  given  to  these  overseas  Chinese  students  as  were  given  in  China, *- 
served  as  inducements  for  students  to  continue  (heir  education  on  the 
mainland.  But  as  a  result  of  the  educational  changes  brought  about 
by  the  transfer  into  state  schools  of  students  who  were  Indonesian 
nationals,  and  the  closer  supervision  of  private  schools,  graduates  are 
no  longer  adequately  prepared  for  Chinese  higher  education. 

Schools  and  Chinese  Political  Factionalism 

As  the  Manchus  and  reformists  competed  for  the  support  of  (he 
overseas  Chinese  half  a  century  before,  the  Nationalists  and  (Com¬ 
munists  competed  in  the  decade  of  the  195()’s.  Meijer  claims  that  after 
World  War  II,  the  pro-Kuomintang  associations  had  control  of  pri¬ 
mary  education  in  Djakarta,  but  the  Communists  gained  control  of 
the  high  schools,  control  which  they  retained  until  the  late  1950s.'* 
Since  the  primarily  pro-Chinese  Communist  totoks  predominated  in 
private  Chinese  education  despite  the  increase  in  pernnakan  enroll¬ 
ments,  the  pro-Chinese  Communist  nature  of  the  majority  of  overseas 
Chinese  independent  schools  was  “tolerated”  by  most  parents.^'  Pro- 
Nationalist  education  was  made  available  to  an  estimated  one-third  of 
students  attending  independent  Chinese  schools  just  prior  to  govern¬ 
ment  seizure:  however,  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  Kuomintang  in¬ 
fluence  was  weakening.'*® 

Despite  (ho  fjict  that  virtually  all  of  the  Chinese  schools  between 
1950  and  1957  were  staffed  and  often  managed  by  political  factions 
representing  Peking  or  Taipei  loyalties,  “.  .  .  it  [  was]  undoubtedly 
true  that  the  [)upils  of  the  various  .schools  [were]  much  less  partisan 
nationally,  religiously,  and  politically  than  .  .  .  [were]  (he  respec¬ 
tive  school  staffs,”  the  majority  being  probably  apolitical.*®  There 
were  cases  of  parents  who  actually  opposed  the  political  view  held  by 
the  school  staff,  but  nevertheless  sent  their  children  to  the  school  to 
get  what  they  considered  the  best  education  available,  or  an  education 
of  value  because  of  its  Chinese  character,  regardle.ss  of  political 
color.*^  One  must  conclude  from  the  foregoing  that,  to  the  majority 
of  adult  overseas  Chinese,  political  considerations  have  not  been  among 
the  most  important  criteria  in  the  selection  of  a  school  for  their  chil¬ 
dren.  Many  adult  Chinese  in  Indonesia  may  have  taken  pride  in  being 
somehow  related  to  the  growing  international  influence  of  mainland 
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China,  or  loyal  to  the  old  glories  of  the  Nationalists.  But  more  often 
than  not,  their  own  economic  position  in  Indonesia  remained  their 
major  concern  in  spite  of  such  associations  or  identifications  with  the 
motherland. 

Several  sources  distinguish  between  overseas  Chinese  adult  and 
youth  attitudes  toward  the  competition  between  pro-Communist  China 
and  pro-Nationalist  elements.  The  Communists  have  directed  most 
of  their  appeals  in  the  (Chinese  community  toward  the  young  people, 
and  it  is  among  these  youths  that  the  ideology  of  Peking  enjoys  great¬ 
est  success.  Lucian  Pye  refers  to  the  interest  evoked  among  overseas 
Chinese  youth  by  whatever  “fads’*  are  popular  on  the  Chinese  main¬ 
land,^**  and  Meijer  describes  the  way  in  which  boys  and  girls  in  their 
early  teens  were  encouraged  by  pro-Chinese  Communist  leadership : 
“.  .  .  students  could  always  find  a  [pro-Communist  newspaper]  to  de¬ 
nounce  the  Kuomintang  and  voice  their  nonsensical  views  on  politics 
.  .  .  it  is  great  to  be  token  seriously  when  you’re  13  or  14.’*  ■‘®  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  pro-Chinese  Communist  activities  of  many  overseas 
Chinese  youth  appeared  to  be  a  far  cry  from  doctrinaire  Communism, 
a  greater  leaning  toward  Peking  appeared  evident  among  young 
people  than  among  their  elders.  Further  substantiation  of  the  pro- 
Peking  leanings  of  Chinese  young  people  is  indicatexl  by  a  1955  survey 
among  overseas  Chinese  students.  It  disclosed  that  at  least  two-thirds 
of  all  the  respondents  claimed  Chinese  citizenship,  as  opposed  to 
“.stateless  pei'son”  status  (the  only  acceptable  alternative  for  Kuomin- 
tang-Taiwan  adherents)  or  Indonesian  citizenship.®® 

Both  the  Dutch  and  Indonesian  administrations  have  found  the 
presence  of  Chinese  schools,  always  clo.sely  associated  with  political 
influences  from  China  or  Taiwan,  (o  bo  a  disturbing  problem.  After 
the  turn  of  the  century,  Dutch  authorities  sporadically  deported  teach¬ 
ers  considered  to  be  political  subversives,  seized  Chinese  texts,  closed 
schools  temporarily,  and  refused  entry  to  education  officials  and  in¬ 
spectors  from  abroad.  In  the  early  years  of  the  1950’s  the  Indonesian 
Government  did  little  in  instituting  such  measures.  In  1952,  as  noted 
heretofore,  it  began  to  reactivate  sanctions  against  the  Chinese  schools, 
but  these  sjxnctions  were  not  vigorously  enforced,  Jis  a  result  of  pres¬ 
sure  from  Peking  diplomatic  sources  and  lack  of  sufficient  funds  to 
provide  universal  education  for  even  the  indigenous  population.  Re¬ 
strictive  measures  were  accelerated  beginning  in  1957  and  were  strictly 
implemented  in  the  final  years  of  the  decade. 

As  a  part  of  the  general  drive  against  pro-Kuomintang  and,  later, 
pro-Communist  Chine.se,  the  Indonesian  Government  had  clo.sed  most 
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of  the  private  schools  of  both  by  t  he  end  of  the  lOSO's.  In  those  schools 
which  remained,  it  was  insisting  upon  stricter  curriculum  requirements 
and  was  requirinj^  teachers  to  meet  ^government-specified  qualifications. 
In  view  of  the  historically  wavering  policies  of  successive  "overnin^ 
authorities  in  the  Indies  re<^ardin^  Chinese  education,  and  the  poten¬ 
tial  pressures  that  may  be  brou^i^ht  to  bear  by  Communist  China,  one 
wonders  to  what  extent  the  Indonesian  (lovernment  may  be  able  to 
maintain  its  present  degree  of  control  over  Chinese  schools. 


V.  Summary  and  Conclusions 


Separate  privately  supported  Chinese  education  in  Indonesia  has 
performed  the  political  function  of  intensifying  Chinese  separateness, 
and)  thus,  retarding  assimilation  into  the  larger  Indonesian  society. 
In  addition,  private  Chinese  education  has  contributed  importantly 
to  the  cohesion  of  that  minority  community.  Education  was  the  chief 
means  by  which  the  Chinese  businessmen’s  organizations  sought  to  dis¬ 
solve  regional  and  linguistic  differences  which  alienated  factions  of 
the  Chinese  community.  Through  the  use  of  a  uniform  language  of 
instruction,  Chinese  curriculum  materials,  and  a  common  interest  in 
Chinese  politics  and  culture,  the  Chinese  schools  had  great  success  in 
reducing  overseas  Chinese  differences. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Chinese  community  emerged  from  a 
state  of  extreme  division  into  one  of  relative  cohesion  as  a  result  of  its 
private  educational  ^stem.  However,  it  must  be  admitted  that  edu¬ 
cation  was  also  instrumental  in  reinforcing  an  underlying  division  in 
that  community,  that  which  existed  between  totoks  and  peranakans. 
This  difference  was  manifest  in  the  fact  that  totoks  were  more  inti¬ 
mately  related  to  the  private  Chinese  schools,  and,  correspondingly, 
were  less  well  assimilated  into  the  larger  Indonesian  community.  Per- 
onoka/ns  were  more  willing  to  utilize  non-Chinese  educational  institu¬ 
tions^  they  have  been  more  inclined  toward  assimilation  than  the 
totoks.  The  pro-Chinese  Communist  versus  pro-Kuomintang  nature 
of  private  Chinese  education  during  the  1950’s  tended  to  further  divide 
the  Chinese  community.  To  some  extent,  this  division  also  reflected 
totok-peranakan  differences,  the  former  being  more  pro-Chinese  Com¬ 
munist,  the  latter  more  apolitical  or  pro-Kuomintang.  Looking  into 
the  future,  a  new  division  of  the  Chinese  community  may  be  pre¬ 
dicted — a  division  arising  from  the  placing  of  Indonesian  citizens  of 
Chinese  origin  in  the  national  schools,  while  those  of  stateless  person 
status  or  of  Communist  Chinese  citizenship  may  continue  to  attend  pri¬ 
vately  supported  Chinese  schools.  Peranakan-totok  differences  are 
again  implied,  however,  since  those  who  claim  Chinese  citizenship  are 
usually  totoks. 
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Since  the  rise  of  mainland  Chinese  nationalism,  all  Chinese  fjovern- 
ments,  whether  Manchu,  Nationalist,  or  Communist,  have  attempted 
to  win  support  of  the  overseas  (yhinese  throu^li  manipulation  of  the 
private  Chinese  schools.  All  have  done  so  w’ith  considerable  .success 
arising  primarily  from  two  factors :  ( 1 )  The  isolation  of  the  overseas 
Chinese  community  within  the  foreign  counti’y  produces  a  receptive¬ 
ness  toward  overtures  from  the  Chinese  mainland,  and,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  from  Taiwan ;  (2)  because  of  ambivalence  on  the  part  of  Dutch 
or  Indonesian  admin i.strations  before  the  late  l!)r)()'s,  policies  to  limit 
and  control  mainland  China’s  influence  have  been  only  sporadically 
establi.shed  or  enforced.  The  manner  in  which  the.se  Chinese  govern¬ 
ments  have  elicited  overseas  Chinese  support  through  educational 
means  has  varied  only  in  intensity.  If  the  Communists  have  appeared 
to  exert  greater  educational  pressure  than  past  governments,  it  must 
be  attributed  to  their  greater  means  and  will  to  advance  such  programs. 
All  of  these  Chinese  governments  have  dispatched  teachers  and  inspec¬ 
tors  to  staff  and  supervise  these  schools ;  all  have  exerted  further  con¬ 
trol  over  curriculum  by  supplying  mo.st  of  the  textbooks  and  teaching 
materials  used ;  all  have  offered  higher  education  in  China  to  graduates 
of  the  private  overseas  Chinese  schools. 

Despite  the  political  purposes  of  China’s  overtures,  the  nature  of 
overseas  Chinese  loyalties  to  China  has  not  been  strongly  political. 
Many  Chine.se  parents  sought  Chinese  education  for  their  children  on 
nonpolitical  grounds,  believing  that  Chine.se  private  schools  have  his¬ 
torically  offered  a  higher  standard  of  instruction  than  have  their 
Dutch  or  Indonesian  counterparts  which  were  available  to  the  Chinese. 
These  schools  held  the  promise  of  providing  a  background  of  Chinese 
culture  and  language,  Imth  of  which  have  l)eon  highly  prized  by  many 
overseas  Chinese.  I'nithermore,  the  Chinese  schools  included  in  their 
curriculum  the  kinds  of  studies  which  would  prepare  students  for 
woric  in  the  trades,  where  they  would  likely  l)e  engaged  as  adults. 
However,  it  must  l)e  acknowledged  that  the  political  appeals  made 
by  Communist  China  or  Taiwan  through  the  private  Chinese  schools 
during  the  1950’s  appeared  to  have  a  more  considerable  effect  upon 
overseas  Chinese  youth  than  upon  their  parents. 

Dutch  and  Indonesian  policies  and  practices  have  not  induced  the 
majority  of  overseas  Chinese  to  accept  the  provisions  made  for  their 
education  in  the  Indies.  To  the  previously  cited  factor’s,  must  be 
added  the  lack  of  identification  of  the  overseas  Chinese  with 
the  larger  Indonesian  society.  This  may  be  attributed  to  both  the 
Chinese  desire  for  separateness  and  Indonesian  or  Dutch  unwillingness 
to  provide  sufficient  incentive  for  Chinese  assimilation.  The  upwardly 
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mobile  chanicteristic  of  tlie  overseas  Chinese  was  not  facilitated  within 
the  larj^er  soc'iety,  certainly  not  by  the  Hutch  or  Indonesian  schools. 
Those  Dutch  schools  which  the  Chinese  considered  to  be  of  acceptable 
standard  trained  students  for  positions  in  the  governmental  adminis¬ 
trative  structure,  although  this  professional  area  was  closed  to  them. 
Furthermore,  there  appears  insufficient  evidence  to  indicate  that  the 
Dutch  or  Indonesians  really  desired  assimilation  of  the  Chinese.  But 
both  have  desired  to  control  t  heir  troublesome  Chinese  minority,  a  con¬ 
trol  which  has  been  made  more  difficult  by  the  influence  of  the  private 
Chinese  schools.  That  those  who  have  opted  for  Indonesian  citizen¬ 
ship  have  been  placed  in  Indonesian  national  schools  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  provide  evidence  that  the  government  desires  Chinese  assimila¬ 
tion.  However,  incorporation  of  Chinese  students  into  government 
schools  removes  the  threat  to  government  control  once  arising  from 
privately  administered  Chinese  education. 

Most  Indonesian  students  of  Chinese  origin  are  attending  national 
schools.  The  results  are  likely  to  be  favorable  to  a  certain  amount  of 
breakdown  in  the  separateness  of  these  Chinese  and  the  Indonesian 
population  generally.  First,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  these  are 
the  Chinese  who  opted  for  Indonesian  citizenship,  indicating  their 
greater  propensity  for  assimilation  than  those  who  sought  Communist 
Chinese  citizenshij).  Sec-ondly,  the  daily  contact  and  common  frame 
of  reference  alForde.d  by  a  (‘ommon  curriculum  and  language  medium 
provides  an  indispensable  basis  for,  although  it  does  not  guarantee, 
assimilation.  Finally,  the  placing  of  .students  in  a  standardized  ciu- 
riculum  which  prepares  them  for  higher  education  in  Indonesia,  not 
Communist  or  Nationalist  China,  is  an  inducement  to  remain  within 
t  hat  framework. 

The  present  precarious  status  of  private  Chinese  education  in  Indo¬ 
nesia  may  be  subject  to  change.  For  one  thing,  it  arose  out  of  the  Dual 
Nationality  Treaty  with  Communist  ("hina  which  is  itself  subject  to 
change.  Since  the  Treaty  might  fail  to  allow  the  Indonesian  Govern¬ 
ment  the  extent  of  control  of  its  Chinese  “aliens  ’  which  it  desires, 
greater  control  of  the  private  schools  or  their  total  abolishment  could 
occur  in  a  certain  political  atmosphere.  On  the  other  hand,  the  in¬ 
fluence  and  number  of  these  schools  might  grow*  if  there  is  an  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  power  of  Communist  (fliina.  Insofar  as  the  agreement  with 
Indonesia  to  refrain  from  interference  w*ith  Indonesian  nationals  of 
Chinese  origin  is  concerned,  a  glance  at  the  history  of  such  agreements 
involving  China  indicates  that  they  are  frequently  ignored.  A  China 
in  need  of  Indonesia’s  “neutralist”  support — as  it  was  fi'om  15)55  to 
1960,  when  it  finally  withdrew  its  claim  to  protect  all  overseas  Chinese 
in  Indonesia — is  one  thing;  but  quite  a  different  view  of  the  overseas 
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Chinese  question  might  be  taken  by  the  Communist  Chinese  leadership 
at  some  point  in  the  future  if  the  power  and  prestige  of  their  regime 
were  fully  consolidated.  In  the  meantime,  Chinese  diplomatic  pres¬ 
ence  in  the  country  is  maintained.  At  any  time  when  the  Indonesian 
Government  is  considered  vulnerable  on  the  issue  or  when  China  -con¬ 
siders  herself  to  be  in  a  position  of  sufficient  strength,  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  regime  may  reassert  its  claim  to  represent  the  useful  overseas 
Chinese.  At  such  a  time,  teachers  and  curriculum  materials  from 
China  would  be  rapidly  forthcoming  for  overseas  Chinese  schools  as  in 
the  past. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  old  criticisms  made  by  the  Dutch  and  reiter¬ 
ated  by  the  Indonesian  Government — that  the  curriculum  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  Chinese  schools  failed  to  fit  their  students  for  life  in  the  Indies — 
is  the  best  justification  for  their  discontinuance.  Yet  it  is  also  ap¬ 
parent  that  political  conditions,  which  to  a  great  extent  produced  and 
maintained  these  schools,  were  responsible  for  their  closure.  Con¬ 
ceived  in  Chinese  nationalism,  these  schools  were  brought  to  their 
eventual  downfall  by  their  confrontation  with  the  Indonesian  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  attempt  to  nurture  a  nationalism  of  its  own. 
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